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PREFACE. 



This book forms Part III. of The Handy English Ward Book, and completes 
that work. The present Treatise on Punctuation, which embraces both the 
grammatical and rhetorical points, is nothing more than an extension and im« 
provement of the section on 'Punctuation,' of the School Orammuir and Com* 
position, published by the Author so long ago as 1861, now out of print. The 
only separate treatise on punctuation ever published, — at least, anyone embrac- 
ing nearly the same plan, — as far as he is aware, published about the same date 
as the work referred to, is an excellent little Treatise on the OrammaticcU Points 
only, by F. W. Bedford, LL.D., D.C.L., House-Governor of George Heriot*s 
Hospital. The Author's early work and Dr. Bedford's were published in 
entire ignorance of each other's views, though ^he punctuation is treated of in 
both works on similar principles. The Authci has thought it right to state 
these facts in case of misapprehension; and the more especially since he has 
been much indebted to Dr. Bedford on the present and other occasions for many 
valuable suggestions. 

In the English language there are two classes of points, the ' Ordinary or 
Grammatical,' and the ' Khetorical,' — a convenient division, no doubt, but far 
from an accurate one — at least in respect of the so-called ' Rhetorical Points. ' As 
the punctuation is based wholly on the analysis of sentences, a somewhat extended 
view has been exhibited, to the reader, of the different kinds of sentences, 
and their various parts and elements; but just to the extent required for an 
intelligent apprehension of the general principles that must guide in correct 
punctuation. 

In treating of the grammatical points, the period is first explained as the point 
whose use is most easily understood. The comma is the one last treated of. 
To make its correct use plain to any ordinary understanding, numerous com* 
pound sentences from authors of good repute have been exhibited, of which the 
simple sentence or leading clause is first presented to the eye ; and then, step by 
step, the various clauses are added or introduced with the appropriate points, 
till the original sentence is completed. By this method, the reasons for the 
introduction of the various points are fully manifested; while, at the same 
time, notes are appended to explain difficult or exceptional cases. A few 
examples for exercise have been inserted on pp. 29, 30 ; but of course examples 
for exercise may be taken to any extent from our general literature. 

The proper punctuation of Epistolary Correspondence, m\fe^%\i;:^Kw*sK^^!ss^ 
Commencements, Conclusions, and Heading^a, ^V!![i\»lwxiL^\s^fc^^^ 
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Besides the Bhetorical Points, other common marks are explained. 

The numbers of the general rules are printed in Roman, and the sections in 
Arabic numerals. A complete summary of the rules for all the points and 
marks, thirty-three in number, are brought into one view on pp. 46-49, for the 
convenience of the learner, who is referred back in every case to where the rule 
is explained and illustrated. 

As entirely within the general scope of this work, a Printer's Proof has been 
introduced on p. 50, along with a full and clear explanation of the various marks 
employed, and directions how to employ them correctly. The proof in its cor- 
rect form appears on p. 52. 

Commencing with p. 58, there will be found a very copious list of French and 
Latin Phrases and Quotations, the introductory Heading of which will suffici- 
ently explain details. A few Italian, Spaaisl^ and other Quotations will be 
found on p. 104. The Author i» certain that this part of the work will receive 
the cordial approbation of a numerous class of readers — ^not even excepting those 
who have received a liberal education. There are two or three excellent works 
treating almost exclusively of ' Foreign Quotations ' ; but there is not a single 
work, as far as known to the author, which attempts to give literal meanings 
and re-spellings for pronunciation. Naturally, every intelligent reader wishes, 
not only to understand the general sense and application of such Quotations, 
but likewise to have his mind informed and refreshed as to the literal meaning 
of the individual words, and some guide as to how to pronounce them. This the 
Author has attempted to do with a greater or less degree of accuracy. In the 
xe-spellings of Latin words for pronunciation, English usage has been principally 
studied; while in certain phrases, which to a great extent have become Angli- 
cised, the popular pronunciation has been retained. There are very few oases, 
however, in which the re-spellings will give offence to the well-trained ear of the 
classical scholar. 

In many French words, it is only possible to express their proper sounds with 
a moderate degree of accuracy, by means of phonetic symbols, simply because 
there are no corresponding sounds in English. This is especially true in regard 
to the French u. The French u sound, however, is found very nearly in the 
Scottish language, as in the Scotch pronunciation of the oo in 900t, and the u in 
cruive, ptdr, muir, and cuth. Every language has its natural peculiarities, and 
very notably in tiie vowel sounds, which it is rarely possible for a foreigner 
fully to master. There is no reason in the world why the great masses of our 
population should perplex themselves in order to secure a correct imitation of the 
pronunciation of foreign words, which, as a rule, results in miserable failures. 
It is enough for us if we approximate our national powers of utterance to their 
pronunciation as nearly as we can. With that we ought to be satisfied, and 
trouble ourselves no further. These re-spellings have been constructed on the 
principle of approximation, and as a guide to satisfy the general reader, who 
desires not only to possess their meanings, but also to have it in his power to 
pronounce them witii tolerable accuracy. 
The Hsts of Prefixes and Postfixes on pp. 106-114 will be found highly useful* 



MDarnvmoB, 20ik FAruary 1877* 
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THE SOUND-SYMBOLS USED IN THE EE-SPELLINGS. 



d as in mate, fate, fail, aye. 


d asin 


« „ 


mat, fat. 


ow „ 


d „ 


far, calm, father. 


op „ 


ddf „ 


awl, fall, law. 


00 „ 


« ,. 


mete, meet, feet, free. 


a „ 


« „ 


met, bed. 


tsh „ 


e „ 


her, fern, heard. 


9 n 


« » 


pine, height, sigh, tie. 


K " 




pin, tin, ability, 
so, note, toll, soul. 


^3 M 

ih „ 


« „ 


not, plot. 


%h ,, 



9 

noon, bough, cow. 

boy, soil. 

woman, foot, soot. 

pure, due, few. 

chair, match, church. 

^me, gone, gun. 

George, gem, gin. 

judge, ledge, bridge, fragile. 

thing, breath. 

there, breatiie. 

Some French sounds as represented by their nearest equivalent sound-symbols 
in English : — 

an, en, in, on, nn, nasal, are represented thus in English symbols : an = tng; 
en = Ang or Wng in angular; in = dng; on = Sng in 8(mg; nn = Ung 
in sung. 

an = d as in/aux = f6» 

6, especially ^ or ^, is generally equal to d in faJU ; but d is broader in sound 
than i: e without the mark (') or (') is generally silent. 

oi =s xodf or rather broader, as o^b in awe. 

i and ie are generally = ^. 

ear, ner, and sometimes oanr = er in her, or u in/ur, 

cenr generally =: (Sr, as a in fair. 

en generally = d in fate or fair: when final, en is = 12 or d. 

on = do, as 00 in foot, 

n = d$ or 6; but u or eu final in a syllable or word is represented by U, 



PUNCTUATION, 

BASED ON THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 



1. In the conrse of speaking or reading, the voice naturally makes frequent 

pauses, of greater or less duration, in order to render the whole intelligible 
and expressive to him who hears. 

2. In written speech, many of these pauses are indicated by certain marks called 

points. These marks or points are introduced by the writer as indis- 
pensably necessary to enable the reader more easily to understand his 
meaning. 

3. The art of using these points, to indicate correctly the pauses in written 

speech, is csMed punctuation ; from Latin ^mnc^um, a pokU or dot. 

4. The Grammatical points or marks are four in number : — 1. The Period, 

thus (.); 2. The Colon, thus (:) ; 3. The Semicolon, thus (;) ; and 
4. The Comma, thus (,). To which may be added the Dash, thus (— ) 
used for the colon and semicolon. 

5. The Bhetorical points or marks are— 1. The point of Interrogation, marked 

thus (f) ; 2. The point of Exclamation, marked thus (t) ; 3. The 
Apostrophe, marked thus (') ; 4. The marks of Quotation, given thus 
(** ") or thus (* *) ; 5. Parenthesis, marked thus ( ) ; 6. The Dash, 
marked thus ( — ). 

6. The 'grammatical points ' will be first considered, and simple rules laid down 

for their correct use, with numerous examples illustrative of the correct 
application of these rules. 

7. It must, however, be distinctly borne in mind that, though general prin- 

ciples can be laid down, and certain rules drawn from those principles 
for correct punctuation, no such hard and fast rules can be ^ven. «& ^ 
imply that every deviation and departure iiOTCL >(>:i&T£L TxsasK. \s!^ «&- ^t^sr.. 
"While no rery wide departure from t!ie gjeu.«!:«\ x\3\«&Sa ^Tassa«^3s&^n'^ 
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tlie extent of the application of those rules is very much a matter of 
taste. Some authors use the points very sparingly, and others perhaps 
too profusely. In fact, no two authors perfectly agree in the extent 
of their use ; and an author, in the same production of his pen, freq- 
uently differs from himself. In few cases, however, can such pointing 
be termed erroneous ; it is simply a question of using fewer or more. 
At the same time, there can be no doubt that an author's production 
is apt to become obscure in its meaning to the reader, by the use of 
very few points. 

8. The only true method of determining the right application of the gram- 
matical points to written speech, is its analysis ; that is, to take and 
examine the different parts that make up written speech, and ascertain 
the positions where the voice might be expected naturally to pause a 
longer or shorter time, and where the eye requires a break to fix the 
sense. 

9. On examination it will be found that written speech, besides the numerous 
smaller divisions, consists primarily of certain great divisions, generally 
varying much in length, each one invariably beginning with a capUdl 
letUTf and ending with a round dot, called a period, 

10. These great divisions of written speech are called periods or sentences^ 
The latter name is the one in most common use. 

11. There are three kinds of sentences, so named from the character of their 
constituent parts, viz. ; the simple sentence, the complex sentence, and the 
compound sentence, 

12. A sentence is a brief thought, or a completed portion of a process of thought, 
clothed in words, and expressed in such a way as to suggest a similar 
thought to the minds of others. 

Examples of Simple Sentences, — ^A miser grows rich by seeming poor. 
Human happiness has always its abatements. Education begins the 
gentleman. Humility is a virtue. Joy makes us grieve for the brevity 
oflife. 

Compound Sentences, — A miser grows rich by seeming poor ; an extravag- 
ant man grows poor by seeming rich. Human happiness has always its 
abatements; the brightest sunshine of success is not without a cloud. 
Education begins the gentleman ; but reading, good company, and reflection, 
must finish him. Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise, and yet 
eveiybody is content to hear. The master thinks it good doctrine for his 
servant ; the laity for the clergy ; and the clergy for the laity. Joy makes 
us grieve for the brevity of life ; sorrow causes us to be weary of its length ; 
trouble and industry can alone render it supportable. 

IS. The simple sentence is naturally divisible into two parts :— (1) that of 
which the assertion is made, called the subjects and (2) the assertion 
which IB m&de, called the predieate. 
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The simple sentence therefore consists of two parts : — (1) the subject^ 
and (2) the predicate, A subject consists of a nonn, or words equal to a 
noun, with its qualifying words ; and a predicate consists of a verb and 
its qualifying words, with or without an object and its qualifying words. 



McampUa of Simple Sentences, 



SUBJZOTS. 

A miser 

An extravagant man 

Human happiness 

The brightest sunshine of success 

Education 

Humility 

Joy 

Sorrow 



FBEDICATES. 

grows rich by seeming poor. 

grows poor by seeming rich. 

has always its abatements. 

is not without a cloud. 

begins the gentleman. 

is a virtue. 

makes us grieve for the brevity of life. 

causes us to be weary of its length. - 



14. A complex gentenoe consists of one simple sentence, and one or more 
subordinate or conditional sentences connected by means of such joining- 
words as ; though, although, for, that which, wherefore, when, tiien, if, 
unless, whether, except, etc. 



Examples of Complex Sentences, 



SUBJECTS. 

Human nature 



Friendship 

He that cannot forgive others, 

The greatest part of mankind 

A man who has taken his ideas of 
mankind from study alone, 

A contented mind . 
Humility 



PREDICATES. 

is not so depraved as to hinder us from 
respecting goodness in others; though 
we ourselves want it 

is the only thing in the world concern* 
ing the usefulness of which all man- 
kind are agreed. 

breaks the bridge over which he himself 
must pass. 

employ their first years to make their 
last miserable. 

generally comes into the world with 
a heart melting at every fictitious 
distress. 

is the greatest blessing a man can enjoy 
in this world. 

is a virtue all preach. 



15. A compoxind sentence consists of two or more simple sentences, co-ordinate 
to each other, and connected by such joining-words as ; and, also, and also, 
but, thjerefore, or, nor, moreover; each having a separate stitject asidpredicate; 
or separate predicates, each one affirmed of the same subject. 

NoTS 1. — These distinctions between the wmplex and compound senie/nat va^ -^ss^ 
sented to the student, in ordw that the roles and oba^rre.U.oTt& Vst ^^ ^i;(sc».^^QaRk^''dE!Cb 
points may be more easily understood. c«bA. 

Noa £— In a compound aaatuDLce ttisw miKj \*tt «3a» ^^^-oassB^ ««. vso»iSi««»^ 
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■entencM. In erery complex or comi>oand sentence, words or clauses are understood 
to a greater or less extent ; and it is altogether due to a thorough comprehension of 
these necessary omissions that a writer can write consistently and grammatically, 
and punctuate correctly. 

Examples of Compound Sentences, 
Kon.— The Joining-words are placed between the sentences. 

SUBJECTS. PBEDICATES. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his 

temper; 
but 
he is more excellent whose temper suits 

his circumstances. 
The roses of pleasure seldom last long enough to adorn the 

brow of him who plucks them ; 
and 
they are the only roses which do not retain 

their sweetness after they have lost 
their beauty. 
Poetry is music in words ; 

and 
music is poetry in sound. 

Haste and rashness are storms, breaking and wrecking 

business ; 
and 
hcute and rashness are tempests, breaking and wrecking 

business. 

Clauses and Phrases. 

16. Olanses.— Certain portions, both of complex and compound sentences, are 
known by the general name 'clauses,' meaning parts shut off or separated 
from the principal sentence ; from Latin clausum, to shut. 

In the sentence : ' Let a man be never so ungrateful or inhuman, 

he shall never destroy the satisfaction of my having dx/ne a good office ; ' 

the two parts in italics are clauses. 

Note.— A part 'bf any kind of sentence, even though not separated by points, 
may be called a clause. 

17. A Phrase. — In a sentence, a ' phrase ' consists of two or more words, being 
either a small part of a sentence, or an idiomatic expression used to connect 
or to modify. 

Examples of common Idiomatic Phrases : — In the next place ; in a word ; 
by-and-bye ; on the contrary ; in many respects ; at length ; in short ; at 
least ; once more ; above all ; in fact ; at the same time ; once on a time ; 
in the meantime. 

18. A4jnncts. — 'Adjunct' is the general name which includes both phrases and 
clauses. The term 'adjunct ' may be applied to any part of a sentence not 

strictly necessary to form the simple subject an^ i^ie^YCA.\A. 
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19. Clauses may be divided into two classes, perfect and imperfect. 

Clauses and phrases may be conveniently designated by the grammatical 
name of their first word. 

20. Perfect clauses. — ^A perfect clause must contain at least one verb, expressed 
or understood, or one of its participles, and is itself either a sentence or 
may grammaticaUy be reduced to a sentence. 

21. Imperfect dauses. — ^An imperfect clause contains no part of a verb except 
the infinitive. 

22. A Perfect clause may begin with (1) a rdative, (2) a participle ^ (8) an / 
adjeciivef (4) a conjuiiction or other connecting word. 

The clauses in the following sentences are printed in italics: — 

(1) A Belative clause begins with a relative, as ; 

The man, who threatens the world, is always ridiculous. 
The test of an enjoyment is the remembrance which it leaves behind. 
Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which every new idea contributes in its 
passo/ge to scour away, 

111 fortune never crushed that man whom good fortune deceived not, 

(2) A Participle clause begins with the participle of a verb, or has in it a 
participle, as ; 

Nimbleness is a full, fair wind, blowing it vfith speed to the haven. 
Prudent men lock up their motives, letting fomUiars have a key, as to 

their garden. 
It is only after frequent trials, attended with success, that he dares think 

himself equal to the undertaking. 

(3) An Adjective clause begins with an adjective, as; Yes, foolish heathen 
thai I was, I felt that I could have loved this man. 

They have never been here in sufficient force, considerable as their number 
ha^sbeen. 
Great as it undoubtedly has been, they have been magnifying it. 

(4) A Goigunctional dause begins with a coigunction or other connecting 
word, as ; 

Kings most commonly, though strong in legions, are weak in argument. 

If the devU ever laughs, it must be at hypocrites. 

As riches forsake a man, we discover him to be a fool, but no one could 
find it out in his prosperity. 

If idleness be the root of all evU, then matrimony is good for something, 
for it sets many a poor woman to work. 

He who loves not books b^ore Jte comes to thirty years of age, will hardly 
love them enough afterwards to understand them. 

After stating the pleasure it gave him to find himself standing on a 
platform, which was so justly celebrated for its gigantic and enthusiastic 
meetings, he wished it to be understood that, on the very serious subject 
before them he did not appear as a representative of Her MeL\^»fc^'%^'(SH^sc^« 
ment, of which he was proud to be a memboir, but Ut opijwMwA V^^A«. t».'fio»»M^ 
iohich deUghted him — the junior memhei tox T^tttitoiDu 
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In the south, where the prmUim language was toeak, the dasncal 
principle wholly preddminated. 
23. Imperfect daiises.— An imperfect dause may begin with (1) a preposUUmt 
(2) an adjective, (3) an adverb, or (4) an ii^/mitive, and is named according 
to the grammatical name of the commencing word. 

The imperfect clauaea in the following sentences are printed in italics: — 

(1) A Prepositional clause begins with a preposition, as ; 

The country, instead of embarrassing the Government by extra/neom 
matters, should, in every way, assist and support it in need. 

There is not so poor a book in the world that would not be a prodigious 
effort, were it wrought out entirely by a single mind, wUhovl the aid qf 
prior investigation. 

He who seldom speaks, and, with one calm, well-timed word, can strike 
dumb the loquacious, is a genius or a hero. 

A man's genius is always, in the beginning qf l\fe, as mi^ch unknown to 
himself as to others. 

Mankind have a great aversion to intellectual labour. 

Human life is, at the greatest and the best, but like a forward child. 

Gk> forth to meet the shadowy future, witTioutfear, and with a manly heart. 

Time, vnth aU its celerity, moves slowly on to him whose whole employ- 
ment is to watch its flight. 

From this we may be aware of the kind of shortcoming which we are 
likely to find in each of them, and that when, by actual examination of ike 
systems, we do find it, we may the better know what it means. 

There is no vice or folly that requires so much nicety and skill to manage 
as vanity ; nor any which, by HI management, makes so contemptible a figure. 

(2) An Adjective clause begins with an adjective, as ; 

One highest hope, legible in the eyes qf an angel, had recalled him as out 
of death-shadows into celestial life. 

His unlimited wanderings, toilsome enough, are without assigned or, 
perhaps, assignable aim. 

His peripatetic hMtSf favourable to meditation^ might help him rather 
than hinder. 

Some bodies, indissoluble by heat, can set the furnace and crucible at 
defiance. 

(3) An Adverbial clause begins with an adverb, as ; 

To be happy, the passion must be cheerful and gay, not gloomy and 
melancholy. 

He said, he was like a wash ball, always in decay. 

Cheerfulness is like the state of things in the regions above the moon, 
always clear and serene. 

They are not regular troops, but only militia drawn, much against iheir 
will, from their own occupations. 

There you see money being spent on an enormous scale, wholly on mere 
superfluities. 

To which purgatory pains, seemingly severe enough^ there was added want 
ofBjrmpatby, and want of hope. 
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He had a fair talent, unspeakably iU-cuUiuated. 

It will involve the question, whether the Bnler of the umverse is, accord- 
ing to the Pagan notion, merely a mighty Power, 

(4) An InfinitiYe daiue begins with an infinitive, as ; 

To cfumge one*8 country is little more than to remove from one street to 
anotJier, 

On the contrary, it is generally used to discourage aU such attempts, and, 
I fear, to produce an impression that all speech is arbitrary. 

From this we may know exactly the assistance we have to expect from 
them in a science, the main object of which is to make us acquainted unth 
ourselves. 

Examples of Idiomatic Phrases in Sentences: see section 17. 

They endeavonr, at least, to divert them into good channels. 

But, at the same time, the scales of justice should be held upon an equal 
poise. 

German missionaries, for example, surpass our own in their power of 
sympathy with the most primitive forms of society. 

A change which threatened to ruin the colonies then existing was, in fact, 
only the commencement of a great colonising epoch. 

The change shows, very markedly, the increase of wealth in recent times. 

On the contrary, it is generally used to discourage all such attempts. 

For instance, with regard to fame, there is in most people a reluctance 
and unwillingness to be forgotten. 

24. It is not necessary, from the nature of this work, to enter more minutely 
into the analysis of sentences. It is presumed that those who consult it 
will have some knowledge of the principles of English grammar and the 
parts of speech. At the same time, it may not be out of place, however 
briefly, to state and define the various parts of speech ; partly to re&esh 
the minds of some ; and partly to afford the necessary exact knowledge to 
others whose education may have been neglected in early youth, 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

25. All the words in the English language may be divided into eight classes or 

sorts. Each class is designated by a name which indicates with greater or 

less precision its particular function in a sentence. The parts of speech 

ar&— the n(mn, adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb, conjunction, preposition, 

and interjection. 

The Noun. 

26. A Noun is a nam^, and is used to designate a person, animal, place, thing, or 

quality. Nouns may be divided into two great classes, concrete and abstract. 
Concrete nouns are those which have a real bodily existence, or are 

imagined to have such, as ; John, cow, street, London, spirit, fairy, wind, 

table, stone. 
Abstract nouns have no real bodily existence, but are such. && '^^ss^ks^^ 

quaUties, quantities, numbers, etc., iiLclu<Scai^ •oerboX ■nxyusaft^ *a\ wiS^"****-* 

heau^, charity, brightnesd^ measwre^ leifvgiK^ «^acite«»v, v]rn^iN^>VA^t^&- 
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Concrete nouns may also be divided into two sab-clasaes, (1) Proper 
nouns, (2) Common nouns. 

A Proper noun can be applied only to one person or place in the same 
sense, as ; William, Louisa, England, Newcastle, and always begins with 
a capital letter. 

A Common noun can be applied to every individual of the same kind in 
precisely the same sense, as ; man, woman, country, town. 

Every proper noun has its corresponding common noun. 

The Adjective. 

27. The Adjective is a word which qualifies or limits the application of a noun. 
In the following, adjectives are joined to nouns and put in italics ; taU 
man, little boy, peevish child, stormy weather, wide street, paved way, cross 
road, broken glass. 

Nouns can be qualified by two or more adjectives, as ; The sufeet pine' 
apple. A long, wonderful story. A slow, lumbering coach. This heavy, 
sharp axe. ThcU tall, handsome man. The thru, finely-dressed, beautiful 
ladies. The brave, active, dark-eyed girl. The old, little, brown pony. 

One noun may be made to qualify another noun, and when so employed 
may be called an adjective, as ; A china cup, a &e^-steak, an iron pot, a 
eAtmne^-stack, a silver brooch. 

Adjectives generally come before, but may also follow, the nouns they 
qualify, as; A man blind of one eye. Beflect on things past. It is allowed 
that tiie cause of most actions, good or bad, may be resolved into the love 
of ourselves. 

These men, and a number more, evU and good, who were brought out by 
the excitement and earnestness of the time. 

The Pkonoun. 

28. A Pronoun is a word which stands instead of, or refers to a noun as its 
complement. A pronoun, as the representative of a noun, can form the 
subject in a sentence, the object after a verb, or possess a noun. 

The Pkonouns. 



Nominatives, 
1st person, I ; we, 
2d person, Thou ; ye or you* 
Zd person. He, she, it ; they. 



Objectives* 
me; us. 
thee ; you. 
him, her, it ; them. 



Possessives. 
my, mine ; our, ours, 
thy, thine ; your, yours, 
his, her, hers, its ; their, 
theirs. 

The Possessives, — mine, ours, yours, hers, theirs, are not foUowed by 
nouns, but simply refer to nouns. 

The Relatives are, who, whose, whom; which, that, what, whoever^ what* 
ever, whatsoever, whichever, whoso. 

The Noun and the Verb. 
29. The principal words in a sentence are the Noun and the Verb. 

The Noun, 
(1) The Noun, called the nominative, does something, as ; The girl eats 
dinner, J^o^eri dag the garden. The dog ruiB, 
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(2) The Noun simply is or exists, or is in some state (nominative or 
objectiye), as ; Jfmt ^eeps. The liorst stands. The firt bums. The JUh 
exist. L\ght is. 

(3) The Noun, called the objective, has something done to it, as ; The 
hammer broke tht stone, John struck George, The masons built the walU, 

Note.— What is said of the noun may also he said of its sahstitate, a pronoun, 
or a clause of a sentence. 

The Verb, 

(1) The Verb expresses what a noun does, as ; The children team their 
lessons. The field grows com. 

(2) The Verb simply expresses that a noon is something, as ; The train 
is late. The passengers are cold. 

80. The noun with its qualifying words, or the clause which is equivalent to a 
noun, may form the subject of a sentence, or may form part of the predicate. 

Examples, 

(1) The poetry of earth is never dead. 

(2) A man who has been brought up among books, is a very indifferent 
companion. 

(3) Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow. 

(4) Our happiness is to be measured by its quality. 

The Adverb. 

81. An Adverb is a word which modifies the meaning or application of a verb, 
an adjective, another adverb, or the clause of a sentence, and expresses con- 
ditions of time, place, manner, degree, quantity, order, etc., as ; 

The Turks are habitually crueL The lady spoke softly. The trains 
wm^times arrive as timed. He came here only to-day. The boy was 
crying very bitterly. He came only once a year, seldom tvnce. The process 
was repeated again and again, but with precisely the same results. How* 
ever much he was beloved, he was not spared the usual amount of slander. 

Joining-Words. 

82. There are three sorts of Joining- Words, eonjuncHons, prepositions, the 

relatives; and some adverbs are frequently so employed. 

Note. — ' ing ' of the imperfect participle may be ci^ed tk joining particle. 

83. The Gonjnnction. — Conjunctions are employed to join words in the same 
construction. Conjunctions also join sentences to sentences. 

List of Conjunctions in common use : — ^And, also ; either, or ; neither, 
nor ; though, although, yet ; for, that ; wherefore, then ; but, however, 
nevertheless ; because, since ; if, except, unless, lest ; notwithstanding, 
whether, than ; so, as ; likewise, moreover. 

Two or more words having the force of a coigunction, and applied as 
such, may be called a Conjunctional Phrase. 

A list of common Conjunctional Phrases : — As if ; so as ; as well as ; foras- 
much as ; and also ; as though ; and even ; but if ; provided that ; in order 
that ; so that ; according as ; as soon as ; how much soever \ «.<^ -^\ssi\!L. 

84. Prepositions join nouns and pTonounato Q>i^<st xlwxsa«sA^^X!l^>xb^%«*^*^ 
verbs, and show the relation bet^Reeu Wieixu 
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Mcampka : — ^He bought oats for the horse. He shot her tmth his gun. 
The servant sailed doum the river t» it. Good for food. Instead qf the 
thorn shall come np the iir-tree. 

lAat of words commonly used as Prepositions : — ^About, above, across ; 
after, against, along ; amidst, among, amongst ; around, at, before, behind ; 
below, beneath, beside, besides ; between, betwixt ; beyond, by, concern- 
ing ; down, during ; except ; for, from ; in, into ; near, nigh ; of, on, over ; 
round ; through, throughout ; till, to, towards ; under, underneath, unto, 
up, upon ; with, within, without. 

Two or more words having the force of a preposition may be called a 
PreposUional Phrase : 

A Ust of common PreposUionaX Phrases : — Instead of ; out of ; according 
to ; from under ; along with ; on account of ; from behind ; in want of ; 
from among ; for the sake of ; in place of ; in regard to ; in respect to ; 
with regard to ; opposite to ; over against ; in support of. 

The relatives, urAo, wJiom, whicJi, (hat, wJiat, are joining-words, as in the 
sentences ; 

It was tiiese characteristics which had lessened his opinion of the great 
leader of the party. 

Observe how often those w?io begin their lives as spendthrifts end them 
as misers. 

Whom have we in heaven but Thee I To whom the same cleaves in an 
equal or greater degree. 

Running out into the Straits of Gibraltar is a promontory tdhich, from its 
position, is admirably adapted for commanding the entrance of the Medi« 
terranean Sea. 

The Intebjeotion. 

85. An Inteijection is a word introduced into a sentence to express emphatically 

some such emotion as, /ear, pain, joy, horror, without entering into the 

strict grammatical construction of the sentence ; and is always followed by 

the mark (!) called the point of exclamation or admiration. 

Non.— An inteijeotlon is really an abbreviated aentence whose ftill form is ex- 
pressed by some phy8ical>ign or contortion of the body. Hany of our common vocables 
have been derived from inteijections. 

A list of comm<m Interjections .'—Adieu I ah I ah me I alas ! away I be- 
gone ! bravo ! behold I fie, fie 1 ha ha 1 halloo 1 hie ! hail I hark I hem ! 
hum ! hist 1 ho 1 hoy ! hurra 1 hush I lo I 1 oh I oh dear t pooh t shame! 
ugh I well done ! wonderful ! 

Mason also classes, perhaps incorrectly, the following as inteijections, 
although they are never followed by the mark (!), vk, ; yes ; yea ; ay, ay ; 
ay ; aye ; no. 

86. Having examined the individual and structural parts of a sentence, we 
shall now be in a position to explain the points or marks employed in 
punctuation, in the same order as given in 4 and 5/ and lay down principles 
and rules to enable the learner to use them correctly. We begin with the 

period, cbie&y 2>eoaa86 its application ia most easily txxl'Qaxi^a^ 
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THE PERIOD. 

Z7. The Period (Otr. periodoSf a going round, a circuit— indicating completeness) 
is a round dot, thus (.). 

In a general sense 'period' denotes a complete sentence; and in the 
limited sense the mark which indicates the completion of the sentence. 

BULE L — ^A period is placed at the end of any sentence, whether simple, com- 
plex, or compound. 
Every sentence begins with a capital letter. 

Examples : — The fit soil must be ready. He does it by no rule. The 
details only are left unfinished. If the seed fall on stony places there will 
be no germination. A secret force guides and moves him. Next morning 
we again attempt the manoeuvre of the preceding day, and this time with 
success. 

BULE n. — A period is placed after abbreviated words, or after a letter or letters 

representing a word. 

Note.— An abbreviated word, or a letter or letters repreaenting a word, followed 
by its ftill stop, is, in a sentence, treated as a word, and may be followed according^ 
by another point, as ; This volame, intended for Standard yt., treats of the food we eat 
and the raiment we have on. 

Examples of Abbrev'uUed Words, 

Bart. , for Baronet : Esq. , for Esquire : 

Hon. , for Honourable : Chap. , for Chapter : 

Fahr. , for Fahrenheit : Fem. , for Feminine : 

Conj. , for Conjunction : Lieut. -Gen. , for Lieutenant-GeneraL 

Examples of a Letter or of Letters representing words, 
.C. E. , for Civil Engineer : D. C. L. , for Doctor of Civil Law : 

M.D., /or Doctor of Medicine : R. A., for Royal Academy or Academician, 
P.O.O.,/or Post Office Order : <yr Royal Artillery : 
Jan. , for January : pp. , for pages. 

Note 1.— Abbreviated words, and letters for words, may or may not b^in with 
capital letters. They generally follow the rule that determines this with respect to the 
fully spelt word. Letters for words are for the most part capitals. 

NoTB 2.— Headings, and titles of chapters, and such like, either begin with capitals 
or are wholly printed in capitals, and end with a period. 

NoTv Z.—CerU for centum ; Dr for doctor ; St for saint ; and pwhaps Mr and Mr9, 
as recognised English words, should not be followed by dots. 



THE COLON. 

88. The Oolon consists of round dots, thus (:), placed one above the other. 
A capital letter may follow a colon. 

BULE m. — ^When a sentence, otherwise complete in itself, has an additional 
remark added to it, the additional remark is preceded by a co2on« 

NoTB.— The dash is often emploYeA. Vd&^abA. o\ XJaa <5^qtu 'TfiAk ^ss^«s^«s^» ««■ 
added pare, fepaiated by a colon, U put Vil V\a2iica\!i\:si<«^ V^^^^^a^^^ 
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Examples. 

Study to acqnire tlie habit of thinking : no study is mare important. 

No man should be too positive : the wisest are often deceived. 

I think not, for this reason : it is a great things no douhtf to he ahU to 
express our meaning^ hut it is a still more necessary thing to have a mea/ning. 

When I took the first survey of my undertaking, I found our speech 
copious without order, and energetic without rules : wJierever I turned my 
view, there was perplexity to he disentangled^ and confusion to he reguUUed, 

All the interpretations of words are not written with the same skill, or 
the same happiness : things equally easy in tJiemsdves are not aU equally 
easy to any single mind. 

Nothing is said about the wishes of the women : tJiey are to he disregarded 
altogether. 

I had seen that strath before : then the rain was pouring in torrents^ 
and everything had a drenched, desolate^ miserable look. 

BULE IV. — The last clause of a compound sentence, which sums up the sense 
of several preceding clauses, is separated by a colon. 

Examples. 

Theirs is the unfading crown ; theirs is the incorruptible inheritance ; 
theirs is the kingdom that cannot be moved ; theirs are the blessedness and 
glories of eternity : aU things are theirs. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be considered as convey- 
ing the sentiments or doctrine of their authors ; the word for the sake of 
which they are inserted, with all its appendant clauses, has been carefully 
preserved ; but it may sometimes happen by hasty detruncation, that the 
general tendency of the sentence may be changed : the divine may desert 
his tenets, or tlie philosopher his system. 

Thus I have laboured to settle the orthography, display the analogy, 

regulate the structures, and ascertain the signification of English words, to 

perform aU the parts of a faithful lexicographer : hut I have not always 

executed my own schema, or satisfied my own expectations. 

NoTX.— The colon is also placed after one or more clauses, though followed hj 
tiro or more daoses separated by semicolons, when the latter are explanatory of the 
former. 

It was that of the people to whom the Frank ecclesiastics preached ; that 
of the British church : in other words, so far as the Franks taught their 
hrother Germans, they taught them as pagans ; hut so far as they taugJU 
them as settlers in England, they taught them as men who were to he guarded 
against schism, 

I have manifested thy name unto the men which thou gavest me out of 
the world : thine they were, and ^lou gavest them me ; and they have kept 
tfiy word. 

BULE V. — ^The colon is generally placed before a quotation formally introduced. 

But a quotation may (1) be preceded by a colon and a dash, or (2) by a comma 

aaJjr, as the practice ia (bxmd in Scriptuie ; ia Yi\ac3ii casa ^« c^otation 
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begins with a capital letter, as ; Then said Jesus unto Peter, Put up thy 
9word into the sheath, 

Eocamples, 

South Africa is frequently ravaged by locusts. The Moravian Brethren 
^ve an instance of this in the following notice : — Some of our number went 
into the Johanna Kloof, where there is a waterfall, etc. 

Here is an example of their doings : — Most people know approximately 
where their money comes from; some people know even how they spend it; 
but who knows what becomes of iJt after it is spent f 

The company have received the following cablegram from the general 
manager, dated 24th October 1876 : — ' An advance of some 25 to 30 per cent 
has been agreed upon in the rates ; and progress made, we tJUnk, in the 
adjustment of through rates,* 

The following meetings have been convened, viz. : — 7*he Provident Supply 
Association (Limited), on the 1st prox, ; The Scottish Australian Mining 
Company (Limited), on the ^ prox. ; and the Van Diemen*s Land Com- 
pany, on the 7 th prox. 

THE SEMICOLON. 

89. The Semicolon, marked thus (;), consists of a round dot with a comma 
placed under it. 

BULE VI. — The semicolon is used to separate the clauses of a compound 
sentence. 

The semicolon is placed before an additional remark indicating a closer 
connection with the sentence than a clause separated by a colon. 

Examples. 

Ko employer will resort to overtime if he can help it ; such work is paid 
at a higher rate. 

Want of prudence is too frequently the want of virtue ; nor is there on 
earth a more powerful advocate for vice than poverty. 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the brightest sunshine of 
success is not uni?iout a cloud. 

Flappers may still be shot in the later summer ; and duck, and geese, and 
woodcock abound in the early autumn. 

Cormorants you may see perched on many a rugged rock ; and the oyster^ 
catcher flits from crag to crag. 

The one an old Tory, I might even say a Jacobite ; the other the very best 
and cleverest specimen of a modem leveller. 

I forget whether advicehe among the lost things which, Ariosto says, may 
be found in the moon ; tfutt and time ought to have been there. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give immortality to none but 
themselves ; it is Homer and Virgil we reverence and admire, not Achilles 
or ^neas. 

JIXJLE Vn.— (1) The semkolm is pW»d \»1ot:^ «i ig^l'i^X. 0^3saafc,^^^'sa. ^-^x^- 
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inate to the leading clanee, and enlarging the thon^t contained in it (2) 
Before each of a series of co-ordinate claoses containing matter explanatory 
of the leading clause of the sentence, or enlarging the thought contained in 
the leading claose. 

Nora.-- A seriM of contrMted claiues an sepaiated by iCBdeokaii^ as in an onmi- 
emtioii of particolatB. 

Examples, 

Those feminines which end in ess and sue came to as throng^ French ; ess 
is derived from the Latin ix; those in <rtx are direct importations from 
Latin. 

Names of materials or natoral prodnctions, sudi as, wheal, sugoTf Umber, 
may be used in the ploral number when different varieties of the article are 
spoken of, as ; raw sugars, French wines. 

The low sombre key of its colour is so perfectly in accord with the solemn 
sentiment of the scene ; the colouring in itself so rich, massive, and power- 
ful ; the light and shade so admirably distributed ; the composition so 
finely balanced ; and the individual characters of the persons so justly dis- 
criminated in their expression and action, that it seems to me the first of all 
religious pictures. 

Philip was accordingly deposed, justly, legally, formally ; justly, because 
it had become necessary to abjure a monarch who was determined, not only 
to oppress, but to exterminate his people ; legally, because he had habitually 
violated the constitutions which he had sworn to support ; formally, because 
the act was done in the name of the people, by the body historically repre- 
senting the people. 

These people tell us that our glory is departed ; that we have now no 
time for rational recreation ; that we are degenerating physically ; and they 
make a host of other charges of a similar kind. 

The bank receives deposits of £50 and upwards for periods of one, two, 
and three years, at a fixed rate of 5 per cent per annum ; grants drafts on 
the branches throughout New Zealand ; negotiates and collects bills ; and 
conducts every description of banking business between London and the 
Colony. 

Weight-carrying huntress ; colour brown ; 16 hands high ; 6 years old ; 
well bred, with splendid action ; a perfect hack, and up to great weight ; 
has been in harness ; warranted sound. 

The other movements were comparatively unimportant, and included a de- 
cline of i in Hungarian Six per Cents of 1873, at 76 to 76) ; and in do. 
Five per Cents, at 7i to 74^ ; | in Italian, at 68 1 to 68} ; 1-16 in Turkish 
Five per Cents, at lOJ to 11 ; i in do. Six per Cents of 1869, at 11 to 11} ; 
in do. 1873, at lOJ to 11} ; and in Egyptian of 1868, at 41 to 42 ; while 
Argentine Bonds closed very firm, and 2 to 3 per cent higher. 

Exchange on London, 4*88}. Bonds^Fives, 113 ; Sevens, 115i ; 5 per 
Cent Funded Loan 1871| 114 ; H per cent do., 1876, llOJ ; Illinois, 83^ ; 
Erie, 11}. 

I shall now turn to the expenditure side of the account, from which 
mUJ tee that we hare an increase oi £41^5, la« ^^ on maintenanoe 
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of way, and £856, 16s. Od. in traffic charges ; while locomotive power shows 
an increase of £615, 9s. 7d. ; carriage and wagon repairs, £156, 9s. 4d.; 
mileage, £621, 8s. 9d. ; and several charges, £291, 15s. Id. 
The customs are as fixed by ' The Edinburgh Markets and Customs Act 1874 ' : 
— On oxen, id, ; sheep, Id. ; swine, 2d. ; horses, id, each. 

BULE Vm. — ^A semicolon should be placed after the words, thu8f as, for 

example, as follow or as follows, the following, viz,, the negative no, and 

the affirmative yes, when examples or instances follow in proof of the rule or 

statement. 

Note.— Usage varies very much in regard to the use of a semicolon in such cases ; 
we sometimes have a semicolon and sometimes not ; sometimes we have a semicolon 
before, and sometimes a semicolon after. It will be well to point as directed above, 
and as shown in the following examples. That the semicolon should follow such 
words as as, and not precede them, is plain from the fact that as, etc., forms no part of 
the examples which are themselves often put in italics, but not the word a$, and such 
like. 

Exa/mples, 

When placed beside the noun to which it refers, an adjective is said to be 
used attributively, as ; a red ball, a Urd flying through the air. 

No ; I am quite of your opinion. 

Yes ; but I would like to know the conditions of the contract. 

No ; in the mind of Herodotus all these thoughts disposed themselves, 
naturally and without effort, around that war between Persians and Greeks. 

Yes, he says this ; and he was not a boaster, but a man of great modesty. 

A noun which expresses a single person or thing is said to be in the 
singular number, as ; hoy, hook, virtue. 

An adverb is a word which modifies the meaning of a verb, an adjective 
or another adverb, as; John reads slowly; James is a very good boy; 
Thomas reads rather slowly. 

They are the following ; arise, arose, arisen ; bear, bore or bare, borne ; 
begin, began, begun. 

Note.— A semicolon is placed before examples formally introdnced, while a colon 

is placed before a quotation formally introduced. 

THE DASH. 

40. The Bash, marked thus ( — ), consists of a single short line, considerably 
longer than a hyphen. 

BULE IX — The dash is used instead of (1) the colon and semicolon ; (2) the 
dash is used instead of the brackets to separate an introduced, explanatory 
clause, having no grammatical connection with the sentence ; (3) the da^h 
is much employed to separate abrupt and loosely-connected clauses or sent- 
ences ; (4) the dash is frequently employed in addition to the colon. 

Note 1. — The dash is now much used by our best writers, instead of the heavy and 
more formal colon and semicolon, to indicate the loose and abrupt clauses and sent- 
ences which so much abound in rapid, sketchy writing: 

Note 2.— The dash is the most convenient mark fot "^\aiRtoMJ^3w<^stL^9S*s^^ . 

and may be freely employed wherevex abTeaas.\ii\i^ift^w\\g^^\Bg^<s{^^g^'*^^^'P^^ 
and less connected, expression ot the current ot\»lDLO>a^^ 
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Examples. 

There are persons of this description — we hare seen them— who positiyely 
scorn other people because they are not rich too. 

The road has more the appearance of an English lane than what it is — tk 
Highland road. 

No tourist — and there were many on board — showed signs of discomfort 
arising from the manner of travelling. 

Only one dark-browed passenger have we — a man who wears gloves, mani- 
festly as a mark of superiority ; and a stiff collar by way of dignity ; and 
who is touchy in the matter of dress. 

Mr. Fraser— We have about 30 or 40. How young ? — ^About 13 they must 
be. 

This was the Medical Officer's suggestion — already discussed at the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society — ^that medical practitioners should be requested — if not 
compelled — ^to give intimation to the Medical Officer of Health of all cases of 
infectious diseases to which they are summoned — this proceeding being for 
the ostensible purpose of affording opportunity for the fumigation and sanit- 
ary visitation of the infected houses. 

They do not think of themselves, but of him — they bend over him, are 
absorbed in him, love him, and adore him with all their souls — he is their 
world. 

That is truly a wonderful picture — take it for all in all, perhaps the 
most perfect picture that was ever painted. 

Employment of the mind — ^relief to the mind by useful employment and 
recreation — does not in the slightest degree add to the fatigue which the 
body undergoes. 

The Excise returns show how some of it has been spent — ^they are eloquent 
on the subject. 

If the excuse for the law — ^that it is to preserve the health of women- 
is worth anything, what is to be said of this f 

THE COMMA. 

41. The Oomma, marked thus (,), consists of a round dot with a tumed-in stem 
pointing downwards. 

BULE Z.-— While the colon and the semieolon separate the diviHotu of a com- 
pound sentence, the comma is employed to separate clauses and phrases 
used in these divisions, as well as many single words. 

BUIiE ZI. — ^When the subject of a simple sentence is a long one, or when the 
subject consists of a clause, a comma may be placed immediately before 
the verb, as ; 

A steady and tmdivided attention to one subject^ is a sure mark of a 
superior mind. 
To iTidulge m continual regrets /or what cannot be remedied, is only mag- 
nifying the evil. 
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He who vfotUd not aUow freedom of woi'ship to others^ had now to ratify 
the covenant. 

Whatever is, is best. 

BUIE Xn. — ^A simple sentence, with or without short adjnnctSy requires no 
commas to separate its parts. 

EkcampUa qf Simple Sentences, 

k little neglect may breed great mischief. 
For want of a nail the shoe was lost. 
Leisure is time for doing something useful. 
The emerald refreshes the sight with its beautiful hues. 
What a large volume of adventures may be grasped within the little 
span of life ! 

BULE Zm. — Clauses and Phrases^ as matter introduced into the simple sent« 
ence, are generally separated by commas, 

NoTX 1.— If a danue or a jihrcm occurs in the l)ody of a sentence, a comma is 
placed before and after it; if it begins a sentence, a comma is placed after it; and 
if it ends a sentence, a comma is placed before it. 

NoTK 2.—Clau9u and plwtutt are explained from pp. 4 to 7. The best way of 
gaining a clear idea of clauses is to exhibit a simple sentence, with its introduced 
matter in the complex or compound sentence given, step by step, imtU the sentence 
appears as it was taken from the author. The following are sentences treated in that 
synthetical way. Each new clause, as successively introduced, is put in italics, but 
each is not necessarily separated bv commas. 

1. A Simple Sentence, 
(a) I have attempted a Dictionary of the £nglish Language. 

The same extended by a rdaMve clause, 
(f) I have attempted a Dictionary of the English Language, which has 
itself been hitherto neglected. 

The same further extended by a prepositional clause, 

(c) I have, notwithstanding this discoura^iement, attempted a Dictionary 
of the English Language, which has itself been hitherto neglected. 

The same further extended by a connective clause, 

(d) I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, attempted a Dictionary 

of the English Language, which, while it was employed in the cuUiva- 

turn of every species of literature, has itself been neglected. — Johnson. 

Non. — It will be seen that each introduced clause is separated by commas. 
The reason will at once be apparent, why a comma is placed both before and after 
the word ' which.' 

2. The Simple Sentence, 

(a) It desires to record its unqualified approval of the forei@i i^^a^ ^ 
the administration. 

Not*— A cannecHve word li here \ntKAwstt9L,^^0[^»Vt ^\3wyA.>QfcVss» Hioa ^pfior- 
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Ject, is separated by a comma, bat if placed after, is not separated by a comma, ihna ; 
' Further, it desires to record/ etc., or * It desires /ittlAer to record,' etc. 

{b) Further, it desires to record its nnqaalified approval of the foreign 
policy of the administration. 

The same extended by an adverbial cUuue, 

(c) Farther, it desires to record its unqualified approval of the foreign 
policy of the administration, especlaUy in relatkm to the Eastern quegtian. 

The same further extended by a parOcipidl elaute. 

(d) Further, it desires to record its unqualified approval of the foreign 
policy of the administration, especially in relation to tiie Eastern question, 
belieimg that that policy haa redored the prestige ofEnglamd. 

The same further extended by a connective dauee. 

(e) Further, it desires to record its unqualified approval of the foreign 
policy of the administration, especially in relation to the Eastern question, 
believing that that policy has restored the prestige of England, {and) mavH' 
tained the honour and integrity qf the Empire, 

The same further extended by another connective clause. 

(f) Further, it desires to record its unqualified approval of the foreign 
policy of the administration, especially in relation to the Eastern question, 
believing that that policy has restored the prestige of England, maintained 
the honour and integrity of the Empire, aaid has been prompted by a regard 
for the best interests of humanity, — Resolution at a Political Meeting, 

NoTX 1.— It will be noticed that the introduced clanses of (e) and (/) are simply 
co-ordinate with the clause of (d), and that the clause of (e) has the words ' and be- 
lieving that that policy has ' understood before it, while (/) has the words ' believing 
that that policy' understood between * and' and *haa.' 

NoTB 2.— In all complex and compound sentences, numerous words are necessarily 
always understood. Young and inexperienced writers, therefore, should distinctly 
keep in view such necessary omissions, not only to enable them to write grammatically 
and consistently, but also to punctuate correctly. 

8. The Simple Sentenee. 
(a) There is the clear idea of the pleasing mood of music* 

The same extended by the connemoe clause co-ordinate with the simple 

sentence or leading clause. 
{b) There is the clear idea of the pleasing mood of music, and of the 
refilled end and purpose (of it). 

Further extended by a relaiki^ clause, * which ' being qnderstood. 

(c) There is the clear idea of the pleasing mood of music, and of the 
refined end and purpose (which) Ae believes it capable of subserving. 

Further extended by 9i preposUUmaZ clause, 

(d) Beyond all the peculiarities of a musical genius, there is the dear 
idea of the pleasing mood of music, and of the refined end and purpose he 

believea it capable of sabeerving. 
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Further extended by a connedwe clause, 

(e) Beyond all the peculiarities, or what critics are tempted to name the 
eccentridtieSf of a musical genius, there is the clear idea of the pleasing 
mood of music, and of the refined end and purpose he beHeyea it capable 
of subserving. 

Further extended by a relative clause, 

(/) Beyond all the peculiarities, or what critics are tempted to name 
the eccentricities, of a musical genius, which may be shoim to exist in 
Wagner*s mind or in his compositions, there is the clear idea of the pleas- 
ing mood of music, and of the refined end and purpose he believes it 
capable of subserving. — On Wagner's music, 

NoTK.— A comma might be introdaced after ' mind/ thus pointing off ' or in his 
compositions ' as a connective daose co-ordinati> with the preceding; and the fan 
reading of both would be, ' which may be shown to exist in Wagner's mind, or which 
may be shown to exist in his coinpositions ' ; but this pointing is a mattet of taste, 
and obviously it would be clumsy and inelegant to write out the second clause 
in foil. 

4. The Simple Sentence, 

(a) There were no circumstances more gratifying in his view. 

The sentence extended by a connective clause, 
(h) There were no circumstances more gratifying in his view, than the 
grecU change which had taken place. 

Further extended by a preposiUonal clause, 

(c) There were no circumstances more gratifying in his view, in the eon* 
dition of the country, than the great change which had taken place. 

Further extended by the introduction of a noun clause in apposition, 

(d) There were no circumstances more gratifying in his view, in the con- 
dition of the country, than the great change, a change ir\finitely for the 
better, which had taken place. 

Note.— It wiU be seen that the comma precedes the relative Vfhitik, simply owing 
to an introduced clause. 

5. The Simple Sentence, 

(a) There was not only improvement upon their condition in other times. 

The sentence extended by a connective co-ordinate clause, 
(5) There was not only improvement upon their condition in other times, 
but there is a contrast wUh their former condition. 

Short Complbz or Oompoitnd Ssntekoes. 
BVIJ3 XIV. — ^A complex or compound sentence, consisting of two short dauses^ 
does not require a comma to separate its parts^ 

Examples of short complex or compound sentences, 
I will arise and go to my fiEtther. 
He ate the cherry and tiirew away the stcm:^ 
Remember tliat time is money. 
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There are few men who care to occupy themaelvee with the immediate 
past 
I believe men only dream that they may not cease to see. 
It is a well-known fact that the ei^h is nearly ronnd. 

42. Examples of the various clauses that are separated by commas. The claoBet 
named are put in italics. 

1. Examples of Adjective Clattses, 

When slumbers, iqft a$ noUeUss mow, descend upon mine eyes. 

The soldier, afraid of the conseqttenees of hit in$tihordinaium, deserted. 

The workman, desirous to excel, spent his leisure time in study. 

A simple sentence built up into a compound sentence by the introduction of 

clauses and phrases, 
(a) They then became acquainted with the Roman language 

Extended by an adverbial phrase, 
(6) They then became, by degrees, acquainted with the Roman language. 

Further extended by a connective clause, co-ordinate with the leading clause, 
(c) They then became, by degrees, acquainted with the Roman language, 
and so gained some knowledge and elegance. 

Further extended by a prepositional phrase, 
{d) They then became, by degrees, acquainted with the Roman language^ 
and so gained, /ram time to time, some knowledge and elegance. 

Further extended by a connective clause, 

{e) They then became, by degrees, acquainted with the Roman language, 

and so gained, from time to time, some knowledge and elegance, till, in 

three centuries, they had formed a language capable of expressing aU the 

sentiments qf a civilised people, 

Nora.— Strictly, ' in three centuriei ' it a prepositional phraae put into the danae 
to qnaliiy it, and therefore should be separated by commas, thouj^ not so in author. 

2. Examples of Relative Clauses, 

There can be little doubt but that the water, which stands for months an 
the plains, soaks in. 

He best serves himself and his vocation who limits his operations to thai 
sphere. 

So we, who have long done battle toith ignorance and vice, who have made 
it our study to know the * child-man,* refuse to be thus judged in our 
profession. 

Good counsels observed are chains to grace, which, neglected, prove 
halters to strange undutiful children. 

This uncertainty is most frequent in the vowels, which are so capriciously 
pronounced, and so differently modified, by accident or affectation, not 
only in every province, but in every mouth* 
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NoTX 1.— When a relative dauae is parentheHealt and might be omitted, only with the 
effect of limiting the signification of the sentence, it most be pointed off by commas, as ; 

Show me a man who knows what life is, who dreadt death, and 111 show thee a 
prisoner who dreads his liberty. 

Such a mess she accordingly administered to the wizard, ioho died in eoHtequeno$ 
cfeaiing it. 

A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to speak iU requires only onr silence, 
which eoitt us nothirig. 

Borrow is a kind of rust of the sonl, which every new idea eontrifnttet in Ht foaaage 
to 9Cour away, 

A healthy old fellow, that is not afool, is the happiest creature Uring. 

Bemark: Bat when the introduced relative clause is a short one, the commas 
may be omitted, as ; 

The student, who is ambitious to excel, must expect difficulties — or. The student 
who is ambitious to excel must expect difficulties. 

Note 2.— When a rekiHve ckmae simply qualifies or limits, as in forming part of a 
subject, it must not be pointed off by commas, as ; 

Love sees what no eye sees; love hears whcU no ear hears. 

There are but few men who care to occupy themselves vfith the immediate past. 

Some men are more beholden to their bitterest enemies than to friends who appear 
to be sweetness itself. The former frequently tell the truth, the latter never. 

Those beings only are fit for solitude who Wee nobody. 

Hypocrisy is a kind of homage ihat vice pays to virtue. 

KoTB 3.— The relative must follow its correlative as closely as possible ; but when 
several words intervene, a comma is inserted before the relative, which in a different 
construction of the sentence would have had no comma before it, as ; 

In the female sex, there is no charm which can supply the place of virtue. There is 
no charm in the female sex, which can supply Vie place o/vWtue, 

8. JShsamples of InJlnUive Clauses, 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge himself of the censure of 
the world ; to despise it, to return the like, or to endeavour to live so as to 
avoid it : the first of these is usually pretended, the last is almost impos- 
sible, the general practice is for the second. 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth are said to discover 
prodigious parts and wits, to speak things that surprise and astonish. 

To divert ai any time a troublesome fancy, run to thy books ; they 
presently fix thee to them, and drive the other out of thy thoughts. 

To be happy, the mind must be cheerful and gay, not gloomy and 
melancholy. 

The life of man is, to shift from side to side — from sorrow to sorrow ; to 
button up one cause of vexation, and unbutton another. 

The best rules to form a young man are, to talk little, to hear much, to 
reflect aXone upon wha;t has passed in company, to distrust one*s oum 
opinions, and value others that deserve U, 

To corifess the truth, I do not wish to see you. 

4. Examples of Participial Clauses, 

Sang now in a declining state of health, he resolved to spend the winter 
in a warmer climate. 

The body of practical teachers, the men doing the work, possessed of tlut 
experience, and the only men fuUy aware of thft V^^ ^"l^^'^x^QS^sss^^»^'^«^ 
done, are excluded. 
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The simple sentence eaidi principal datue, 
(a) The body of practical teachers are excluded. 

Extended by a clause placed in apposiUon and co-ordinate with the principal 

clause. 
(h) The body of practical teachers, the nun doing the work, are excluded. 

Further extended by & participial clause, co-ordinate with the principal clause, 
(c) The body of practical teachers, the men doing the work, possessed of 
the experience, are excluded. 

Further extended by a conjunctional clause, and co-ordinate with the 

principal clause. 

{d) The body of practical teachers, the men doing the work, possessed of 

the experience, and the only men fully aware of the kind of ufork required 

to be done, are excluded. 

Non.— It is Just in such a lentence as the above where we might expect ' dathea ' 
instead of ' commas/ containing, as it does, the language of indignant protest. Thb 
claoses are mere repetitions of the simple sutiject, rising in strength, before the 
predicate ' are ezcladed ' is uttered. 

Having, therefore, no assistance hU from general grammar, I applied 
myself to the perusal of our writers. 

The general, having rallied his soldiers, led them on anew to the attack. 

And I shall be deservedly hanged, say you, wishing to pui an end to t?us 
prosing, I don't say no ; I can't but accept the world as I find it, including 
a rope as long asUis in fashion, — Thacke&at. 

He briefly sketched the nature of the subject with which the class had to 
deal, showing how vast it was, and arguing that there was abundance of 
room for another chair devoted to another branch of the subject. 

Mr. C. S. Bead, M.P., speaking at the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, 
stated that corn-growing in England did not pay. 

Aided by public subscriptions and by the assistance <f the Govemmeni, 
the Society accepted fhe whole responsibility of the Livingstone Search and 
Relief Expedition. 

Assuming this to be ascertained, he did not conceive that it could with 
justice be considered a merely negative result. 

5. Examples cf Adverbial Clauses, 

The donor is a self-educated man, hardly arrived ai the middle rank of 
Ufe. 

Unsparingly severe on the doings of would-be friends (f the people, he 
constantly held them up to public ridicule and contempt. 

And, quUe rightly, he included in that charge people who are not of the 
working class so called. 

There were no circumstances more gratifying in his view, in the condition 
of the country, than the great change which had taken place, ei^pecidUy in 
mer Maurlng popaUUion, as to the means which they possess. 

Note, —Id the above sentence, the principal cIkom \b, * TVi«c« "vvmim^ <ATOWM^K^MMi 
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more gratiiying in his view,' next we have (1) a prepositional clause, (2) a conjunctional 
clause, (3) an adverbial clause, (4) a prepositional clause, b^inning with the i»epos- 
itional phrase ' as to ; ' the commas, however, are inserted only for (1) and (8). 

The mode of spelling is to be considered as that to which I giye, perhaps 
not often rashly ^ the preference. 

6. Mcamplea (^ PrepoHHonal Clauses. 

And rouse, toith shriller notes, the hosts to arms. 

The teacher, by instrtiction and discipline^ lays the foundation of the 

pupil's future success. 

It arises, in part at least, from the same cause. 

KoTB.— 'From the same cause' is also a prepositional clause, but the commas 
separate ' in part at least,' and that clause being omitted there would be no commas ; 
the sentence in that case would read thus ; ' It arises from the same cause.' 

From this uncertain pronunciation arise, in a great part, the various 

dialects of the same country. 

NoTK.— The first clause is strictly adverbial^ modifying 'arise,' the words 'the 
various dialects of the same country' being the subject. A comma after ' pronuncia- 
tion ' might create conftision. The sentoice in the direct form would run, * The various 
dialects of the same country arise, in a great part, from this uncertain pronunciation.' 

For, instead of aHoujing us to he content with merely knoujing similar 

ivords in o^ier languages, and calling these ^e origin of words in our own, 

he led us to that which is, at aJl events, the primitiye language of us, and 

of many of the nations in the Korth of Europe. 

NoT£.— In the above we have really three prepositional clauses commencing 
respectively with ; ' instead of ; ' ' instead of calling '—in which ' instead of ' is under- 
ttood-^and'atalL* 

7. Examples qf Connective Clauses^ 
When these effe/cts do not follow, fever sets in. 
If it has not, the fault is with the working man. 

Butcher meat is dearer, because so ma/ny more people eat it now than ate 
Uformerly, 

I suspect England is quite as merry as it was in the times of your fathers 
and grandfathers, and many generations btfore them, and a good deal 
merrier, 

Non.— >Here we have two connective clauses in succession pointed off by commas. 

Change, says Hooker, is not made without inconvenience, even from 
worse to better, 

NoTB 1.— Such phrases as ; ' says he,' ' say they,' ' it is said,'— are always separated 
1^ commas. 

NoTB 2. — *Bven' is a conjunction or connecting wcsd as used in this sentence. 
It is a contracted dause, and the ftill reading would be, ' Bven change from worse to 
better is not made without inconvenience.' 

He aspired to something more than this, /or the period in which he Uved 
was one which tempted every clever m^n to try his ha/nd at system-making, 
as weU as system-mending. 

We have just enough religion to makb \3k» \\&\A) !>'«*• w>% wfiWi^ Vi t^»^«. ^** 
lo»e^ one another. . 
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But some 8cruple$ in the wise, and same vices in the igncrant^ will perhaps 
be forgiven upon the strength of temptation to each. 

The common flnency of speech in many men, and most vxtmen^ is owing 
to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity ofsv3\ft words. 



Single Wobds and Phsabes. 

BULE XV. — Phrases are generally separated by commas. 

Nora 1.— For a list of phrases Me artidt 17. 

NoTS 2.— If a phrase occurs in the hody of the sentence, commas are placed botb 
1)efore and after ; if it begins a sentence, a comma is placed after ; if at the end, a 
comma is placed before it. 

Examples of Phrases, 

The writers were, hy no means, so near his own time as they seemed to be. 

Of course, though it is ridiculous to say so, a certain quantity of money 
is indispensable. 

The higher classes, ihvts far, have suffered by it less than those below 
them. 

At the same time, he is extremely puzzled by the diversity of opinions. 

On the whole, we may collect these maxims from 'the Father of History.' 

Perhaps you may find in his lines, cm well as anywhere, what the secret 
of the Roman excellence was, and how it differed from that of the Greeks. 

Many evils, no doubt, were produced by the civil war. 

£ULE XVI. — Many single words, introductory, explanatory, and the like, 
having no necessary connection with the structure of the sentence, are 
separated by commas. 

The words are such as ; nay, finally, so, first, secondly, lastly, hence, 
again, formerly, however, indeed, moreover, then. 

Examples of single words separated hy commas, 

therefore: Their speech, thertfore, having been always cursory and 
extemporaneous, must have been artless and unconnected. 

hoioever : All, however, that we know of the first result of the Frank 
Mission, in England, relates to oral preaching only. 

indeed : They are, indeed, more decided than on the side of language. 

perhaps : The greater part of Lancastrian (dynasty) literature was left, 
as it has been till lately, and, perhaps, as it is in the present moment, in 
manuscript. 

Iience : And, h>ence, the distinction between the time of Chaucer and that 
of Caxton seems more abrupt than it really is. 

apparently : Thus, apparently, bringing Chaucer and his contemporaries 
nearer to the time of the Tudors. 

perhaps : too : Perhaps, too, he did a little too much to Bomanise our 
tongne. These Home Took would, perhaps, have avoided. 
a^ / This, also, had been insoeQ^ \>^ Todj\« ^'Vic> \<b!X. t&!^ V^ l«f| 
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gleanings. Possibly, €iiso, some of the goyemess institutions might be 
induced to add to their list of situations. 

generally : When he is wrong, it is, geiieraUif, in the imaginary Latin 
and Greek parallels which he superadds. 

abstractly ; Money is both a measure and an equivalent : not, however, 
, an ideal measure like a yard or an hour, which can be conceived, abstracUy, 
in space or time. 

t?ien : If, then, we assert that the effect of the possession of much money 
is to develop selfishness and vanity, we make a statement which is only 
true as a collective proposition. 

incidentally : It was said just now, inddentaUy, that certain persons 

regard their money as a right. 

. happily ; But, happily, they could not hinder other tribes from mingling 

with them. 

l^vn,— However is only separated by commas when used as a coi^Junction. When 
nsed adverbially, however is not separated by commas, as ; ' It is scarcely possible 
that a nation, houtever depressed, should haye been mixed in considerable numbors 
with the Saxons withont some communication of their tongue.' 

BULE ZVIL — A perfect clause, forming the subject of a sentence, has a comma 
after it when it precedes the verb ; but when the clause follows the verb, 
and ' it ' is placed before the verb as its substitute, a comma does not gen- 
eraUy precede the clause. Such clauses are generally connective, thus ; 

1. ThcU the accused is innocent of the crime imputed to Mm, admits of 
demonstration. 

2. It admits of demonstration tJuU the accused is innocent qf the crime 
imptUed to him, 

1. T%a< this sJiould be rightly understood, is of great importance. 

2. It is of great importance thai this should he rightly understood, 

1. That no one was convinced of his arguments, cannot be a matter of 
astonishment. 

2. It cannot be a matter of astonishment that no one toas convinced of his 
arguments, 

1. That men are afflicted vjith sorrow and misery, is frequentiy the conse- 
quence of their own actions. 

2. It is frequently the consequence of their own actions ihat men are 
afflicted with sorrow and misery, 

BULE ZVni. — ^A preposition and its case, or a prepositional clause, when re 
moved from its natural grammatical sequence to another part of the sentence, 
as when made to begin a sentence, is separated by commas. Other clauses, 
as infinitive clauses, can be treated in the same way. 

EoMimples, 

1. God will remember them in the day of their need, 

2. We had a black militiaman as a guide, 

8. The earth is but a small particle of dust in the bosom of nature, 

4. There are also some barren moon wA VMS^HJcA^ivsniRk^si^Rssi^ V». ^iftswt 

jDaris qf(he kingdoTn. 
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am I — ^M^Mfc^ 

5. Fositiveness is a good quB]ity for preaehera and orcUare, 

6. It is a mifierable thing to Uve in etupense, 

7. There is in most people a reluctance and nnwillingneM to be forgotten. 

8. The descendant of Bruce vrm/or a tims driren from his throne. 

0. This is impossible with men. 

10. Law, in a/ree country, is, or ought to be^ the determination of the 
majoiity of those who have property. 

11. These possessed the earliest power in the dty. 

The Pbepositional Clauses transposed. 

1. In the days of their need, God will remember them. 

2. As a guide, we had a black militiaman. 

8. In the bosom of nature, the earth is but a small particle of dust. 

4. In other parts of the kingdom, there are also some barren moors and 
heJEiths of some extent 

5. For preachers and orators, positiveness is a good quality. 

6. To Uve in suspense, is a miserable thing. 

7. In most people, there is a reluctance and unwillingness to be forgotten. 

8. For a time, the descendant of Bruce was driyen from his throne. 

9. With men, this is impossible. 

10. In a free country, law is, or ought to be, the determination of the 
majority of those who have property. 

11. In the city, these possessed the earliest power. 

NoTB 1.— Introduced prepositional clauses are always separated by commas. 

NoTS 2. — In many cases, a prepositional clause requires to be separated by commas, 
otherwise the sense would be obscured. Such clauses, indeed, properly pobited, may 
be transposed in more than one way, without obscuring the sense in the leasf^ as ; 

He resisted, vUh aU hi§ might, the man who attacked him. 

He resisted the man who attacked him, vfUh aU M$ might. 

With aU his might, he resisted the man who attacked him. 

BULE XHL — Adjectives, nouns, verbs, or clauses, following in the same oon- 
struction, are separated by commas. 

NoTB 1.— A clause which sums up the preceding clauses is generally separated by 
a semicolon. 

Nora 2.— Pairs of words in the same construction. Joined by or, nor, and, etc., axe 
not separated by commas, as ; The cmcient Greeks amd Bomans were distinguished by 
ft combination of rare qualities ; NeUher William nor his brother has arrived. 

Nora 8.— When the latter of two terms is simply explanatory of the former, or 
merely an alteration of the idea conveyed by the former, it must be separated bj 
a comma, even though united by a Joining word, as; Intellectual worth, or mental 
excellence, will always command the respect of the world. 

Note 4.— Words or phrases emphatically repeated are separated by eommas, as ; 
Few, few, shall part where many meet; Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die? 

Examples, 

Bread, tea, coffee, sugar, and cUl similar articles, are less in price by a good 
deal than they were, when wages were lower. 
Our calling, from its very nature, demands mUmaU, frequent, a/nd com^ 
jplele jfrqfessiamil organisation amd aid. 
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It is not, as a rule, the wisest, or the most virtuotu, w the most capaJbU, 
who get to the top. 

NoTX.— ' As a rnle ' is a prepositional claose. 

There is a seff'knowledge, a seif'government, and a seff-educoHon, that 
mnst be carried on simaltaneoiisly with that of the pupils. 
KoTK.— The last claose beginning ' that ' is a relative danse. 

m 

To form conceptions of the relative and actual distances and magnitudes 

of heavenly bodies^ of systems of worlds, and etemUies qf^pace, the human 

mind is totally inadequate. 

KoTK.— The first clause is an infinitive clause. The last clause being part of the 
principal clause has a commabefore it» chiefly on account of the introduced clauses. 

The aiheistic hypothesis of seff-ewistenee, the pantheistic hypothesis of sdf- 
creaiion, cmd the theistie hypothesis (f creaMon by an external agency, are 
equally unthinkable, and therefore as postulates equally untenable. 

BULfi XX. —(a) Words indicating the person or thing addressed are followed by 
a comma. 

{b) Words placed in apposition, opposition, or contrast, are separated by 
commas. 

Nora 1.— The penon or ihinig addremd is said to be in the vocoUik earn, of which its 
sign is ' 0/ as ; Come, Mary, be quick about it; Waft, waft» je winds* bis story; 
Hear, hear, our supplication. 

NoTx 2.— A word or clause in apposition, is a word or clause which explains or 
describes a preceding word or clause. 

NoTx 3. — When the noun in apposition forms part of the proper noun only, no 
comma is inserted, as ; The epistle €i Paul the Apostle to the Bomans ; Milton the 
poet wrote it 

Examples, 

(a) My son, give me thy heart. 

Tluynuis, shut the door. 

I informed you, sir, of the true state of matters. 

I am, sir, your obedient Seryant. 

Honest doubt, my lord, should have its asylum. 

Charge, Chester, charge ; on, Stanley, on. 
{b) Paid, the apostle of the Gentiles. 

Thovjgh deep, yet clear. They are the trustees, not the owners of the estate. 

Though he was rich, yet for your sakeshe became poor. 

Bacon, the illustrious author of the Novum Organum, is said to be the 
anthor of the maxim. Knowledge is power. 

The enemies of my lord, the king, be as that young man is. 

Henry Erskine, Esq. Sir Henry Dryden, Bart. 

Hc^jibes, the MIngUsh philosopher, devoted himself to making a translation 
of it. 

A mighty power came to the Roman people through this obedience, this 
f6%ion. Yet he was r^^eUed, not captivated. 

Though God is high, yet hajth He respect unto the lowlti. 

As th6 sun dispels the darknete ol WJ^> %o Is ^Ka ^Vyom ^J ^k^^Yww^ ^>fc- 
jpeUed Ify the cheering star of hope. 
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They are sometimes in union with, and sometimes in opposition to, the 
views of each other. 
BXSLE XXI. — A short expression, or a short observation, made as a quotation, is 
preceded by a comma. 

Note.— This is uniformly the rule of ptmctnation followed in the Scriptnres, the 
qnotation at the same time always commencing with a capital letter. Certainly it is 
much neater than the clumsy expedient of inverted commas. 

Examples, 

We are strictly enjoined, Follow not a multitude to do evU. 

And he answered and said, Lo, I see four men hose, walking in the midsi 
o/tJieJire, and they have no hurt. 

And said unto him, Oo^ wash in the pool of Siloam, 

And he said unto his lad. Run, find out now the arrows which I shoot. 

Nelson's watchword was, England expects every man to do his duty. — See 
also fourth example under XX. b. 

Impressed with a full sense of its importance, and abandoning all 
traditional views, we are resolutely facing the question. What is the end qf 
education ? and how is this end to he best accomplished?. 

It hurts a man's pride to say, I do not know. 

BULE XXIL— Where there is an ellipsis ; that is, where words are understood, 

a comma is generally inserted to indicate the same. 

KoTE 1.— The relative with its verb, is very often understood. 
Note 2.— This rule is reaUy included under Bule xix. 

Examples, 
To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

Note.— Here ' is ' is understood after ' forgive/ and a comma is accordingly in- 
serted to indicate the omission. 

The ii^'ustice of the sentence, pronounced upon the wise and virtuotu 
man, is evident. 

Note.— Here the simple sentence is, ' The ii^ustice of the sentence is evident,' and 
'pronounced upon the wise and virtuous man' is a clause introduced, having 'which 
was ' understood before * pronounced.' The fall sentence is, ' The ii\Justice of tha 
sentence which was pronounced upon the wise and virtuous man, is evident ;'— the 
clause having no comma before ' which ' in its extended form, because it is merely a 
restrictive relative clause.— See p. 21, Note 2. 

He came, he saw, he conquered. He gazed upon the earth, the sea, the sky. 

He kept to his point, stuck to it, returned to it if defeated, and ceased 
not till he carried it. The Irish dragoons were bad ; the Irish infantry, worse. 

Reading makes a full man ; conversation, a ready man ; and writing, an 
exact man. 

43. The preceding rules should be carefully studied with their illustratiye 
examples, in order to obtain a complete knowledge of first principles. The 
introduction of points, however, particularly commas, depends very mnch 
upon the taste of the writer. Though good punctuation is absolutely 
necessary to show clearly the meaning of an author, yet considerable lati- 
tude is permissible, as to where points should be inserted and where left 
out In many cases, it is a matter of taste whether a (;), or a (:), or even % 
('—) 18 inserted. 
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44. These ralM do not embrace all possible cases, nor could snch be easily 
included under any number of rules. Let the learner distinctly bear in 
mind, however, that, in writing, every marked variety of expression, and 
matter introduced into a sentence otherwise complete in itself, require to 
be pointed off; but that, in all doubtfid cases, it is better to omit a comma 
than to insert one. 

Genebal Exercises. 

45. The following extracts from various authors are given as exercises on 
punctuation. 

Learners are requested to select the principal clause or simple sentence 
in any one of the extracts, as in the preceding examples, and then to extend 
the same in succession by means of the different clauses, phrases, and single 
words ; taking cai*e, at the same time, to name each clause and phrase as a 
heading. Another example of the method recommended will be found at 
the end of the extracts. 

1. The working class, like all other classes, no doubt spend more on 
bread, tea, coffee, and similar articles than they spent before ; but that 
means, they live better than they did before — means, in fact, that their 
condition is improved. 

2. Where there has been an increase in the price of articles, which they 
require, it has been caused by the increase in their wages, which has raised 
the cost of production, and of that they have no cause to complain. 

3. This cannot be correct, however, if, as seems to be the case, the great 
synagogue did not exist after the year 200 B.C., for some of the old Testa- 
ment books were not then written. 

4. To stoop from the pride of superior attainment ; to conceive even the 
embarrassments that entangle the beginner ; to identify oneself with the 
feelings and faculties of children ; to anticipate and remove the obstacles 
in their way to elementary knowledge ; to curb and regulate their little 
passions and tempers, — and, what is still more imporant, one's own ; to 
awaken and sustain attention, and to know when to stop short of fatigue 
and exhaustion ; to lead, by short and easy steps, through a path that to 
them is a rugged one, bearing them, as it were, in arms over the worst of 
the road, and strewing it with flowers instead of planting it with thorns ; 
to slacken one's own steps, in order to keep pace with the pupil, instead of 
expecting or insisting on gigantic strides from the feebleness of childhood : 
— to do all this, is not so entirely a matter of instinct in man, that the 
power may safely be left without culture to its natural development. 

— Professor Pillans. 

5. Why it was that after the age of Chaucer, and Wycliffe, and Mande* 
ville, not to mention others of less worth, there was a period of comparative 
sterility, lies beyond the field of our inquiry. 

6. From their experience they had ceased to have any confidence in tha 
assessor, who, after, in terms of the Act, he had Ya.<&\\.^\T!L<!iCv!:^^i^ n^s^^c. *^c^ 
statute to parties, informing them tlicA. "Vift measiX. \ft ^^^^ ^^^x \i5wasA ^^ 
the roll, bad deliberately placed ot\iec HAXii^^ >i)iDAi«i, 
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7. There is a kind of bad excuse for a new man who has risen up from 
nothing, who finds himself, with stupefaction, at the head of a big house, 
who buys a picture gallery as a stem duty, who yields to the intoxication 
of young wealth, and believes himself to have become a personage in the 
state. The poor creature should be partly pardoned, for he is simply a 
snob, who, in ignorance and inexperience, takes a false view of life. 

8. But still, however numerous these sages may be, they constitute, after 
all, but a small minority in the crowd. 

9. These comprise local autonomy for the three provinces, which, says 
General Ignatieff, however the word may be defined, must, at any rate, 
imply a disarmament of the Moslem population, the punishment of the 
slaughterers in Bulgaria, and indemnity for the losses of the sufferers to 
be exacted from the authors of the outrages. 

10. The names of Hoccleve, a poet ; of Capgrave, chronicler ; of Mallory, 
the author of the Romance of King Arthur, may be added to those given 
by Johnson for this period : in addition to which there are a great many 
anonymous compositions ; both lyrical and in prose, the romances being 
particularly numerous. 

11. They discuss an all-alluring (question — a question which goes to the 
bottom of almost every heart, on which readers, no matter of what age or 
latitude, are eager to be fervid ; and yet they handle it in such a &8hion 
that they choke off enthusiasm, swamp zeal, and stifle ardour. 

12. Money is seeking to assert itself as a revolutionary power, Tiolently, 
noisily, and impudently, and to thrust aside, if it can, tiie nobler rolfim 
which hav^ preceded it. 

13. The theory appears to be that money is not a simple stepping-stone 
to something better, but is, in itself, a result, a product, and an end. 

14. Would it not be more candid, and more true, to own, that this 
argument is applicable only to the question of degree ; that the whole thing 
is simply a matter of gradation ; that the malady is in reality universal ; 
that it respects neither caste nor place ; and that all, that can be said in 
favour of the higher class of Europeans is that, thus far, they have suffered 
by it less than those below them I 

46, We shall analyse the last sentence (14), which is interrogative, and oonae- 
quently the nominatives are placed after the verbs. 

The principal clause, 
(a) Would it not be more candid to own f 

Extended by a connective clause, 

{b) Would it not be more candid to own, that this argument is a^pUcahle 
only to the qtiesUon of degree f 

Further extended by a connective clause, 
(c) Would it not be more candid, and more true, to own, that this 
aigament ia applicable only to the question ot d!^[^\ 
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Farther extended by a canneeHve dawef being the second of a series of co- 
ordinate clauses which are separated by semicolons. See Rule vii. 

(d) Would it not be more candid, and more true, to own, that this 
argument is applicable only to the question of degree ; that the whole thing 
is simply a matter of gradation f 

Further extended by a connective clatiae, the third of the series, which are 

separated by semicolons. 

(e) Would it not be more candid, and more true, to own, that this 
argument is applicable only to the question of degree ; that the whole 
thing is simply a matter of gradation; that the malady ia in reality 
univeraal f 

Further extended by a connective datise, the fourth of the series, which 

are separated by semicolons. 

(/) Would it not be more candid, and more true, to own, that this 
argument is applicable only to the question of degree ; that the whole 
thing is simply a matter of gradation ; that the malady is in reality 
universal ; that it respects neither caste nor place f 

Further extended by a connective clause^ the fifth and last of the series, 

which are separated by semicolons. 

ig) Would it not be more candid, and more true, to own, that this 
argument is applicable only to the question of degree ; that the whole 
thing is simply a matter of gradation ; that the malady is in reality 
universal ; that it respects neither caste nor place ; and thai aU that can he 
said in favour of the higher class of Europeans is (this) ? 

Further extended by a eanneeUve clause, 

(A) Would it not be more candid, and more true, to own, that this 
argument is applicable only to the question of degree; that the whole 
thing is simply a matter of gradation ; that the malady is in reality 
universal ; that it respects neither caste nor place ; and that all that can be 
said in favour of the higher class of Europeans is, thai they have suffered by 
it less than those hehw them t 

Further extended by Sk phrase, 

(i) Would it not be more candid, and more true, to own, that this 
argument is applicable only to the question of degree ; that the whole 
thing is simply a matter of gradation ; that the malady is in reality 
universal ; that it respects neither caste nor place ; and that all that can be 
said in favour of the higher class of Europeans is, that, thus far, they have 
suffered by it less than those below them ? 

NoTB 1.— The whole of the series of clauses ftdlowing * own' ia «asss^ s^^ ^^jj^v*. 

after *to own,' and, theiefoze, properly a comma -gwsftdL^ \Jda tsss^. ^IN^^ vs^sa. ^ 

daoses. 
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Non 2.—' And more troa ' to contracted for, ' and would it not be more tmeT* 
Non 8.— In the laat clause of (i), a comma to most properly put after ' to/ beeamt 
the Toice natuiaUy seeks to rest at that point, and the extending clanse really begim 
with the word ' that/ while the comma after ' that,' to incidental to the introduction of 
the phrase, *thus fur/ 

47. The leamer should in the same way take a complex or a compound sentence 
from a good author, or from one of our newspapers, and, selecting the 
leading clause or simple sentence, gradually build up the whde complex or 
compound sentence, introducing at each step the proper points. He wiU 
thus learn that, contrary to the usual statements on the subject of punctua- 
tion, the necessity for pointing is generally due to the introduction of 
clauses and phrases into a simple sentence in order to expand the idea, and 
that facility and accuracy in punctuation can be attained, only by keeping 
this fact distinctly in view. 

48. The punctuation of- forms of address, the headings of letters, and the many 
forms of their introductory clauses and superscriptions, come under Bules 
II., XX., and xxii. 

The following examples exhibit the punctuation (1) of forms of address 
or superscription ; (2) of headings of letters ; (8) of the introductoiy dauaet 
of letters ; (4) of the conclusions or subscriptions to letters :— 

Address or Superscription : — 

To the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, 

The Castle, 

Windsor. 

Commencement : — Madam, 

or, Most Gracious Sovereign^ 

Conclusion ;«- I remain. 

With Profound Yeneration, 
Madam, 
Your Majesty's most faithful Subject^ 

Silas Jonxs. 

Address or Superscription : — To his Grace the Duke of Argyle. 

Commencement .^^- My Lord Duke, 

Condu^on:^' I have the Honour to be. 

My Lord Duke, 
Your Grace's most devoted Servant, 

Thomas Smilhl 

Address or Superscription : — 

The Right Hon. Richard Assheton Cross, 

Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Home Afifairs, 

Downing Street, 
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Commencement : — Right Honourable Sir, 

Conclusion : — I hare the honour to be, 

Right Honourable Sir, 
Tour most obedient and very humble Servant, 

Richard Stokes. 

Address or Superscription .-—The Very Rev. Dr. Stanley, 

Dean of Westminster, 

London. 

Cominencement ;— Reverend Sir, 

Conclusion : — I am,^ 

Reverend Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant^ 

JosiAH Bright. 

Address or Superscription : — John T. Smith, Esq., LL.D., 

14 St John's Wood, 

London. 

Com$neneement ;'^ My Dear Sir, 

Conclusion ; — I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

Richard Bannerii ak. 

Address or Superscription ;^- .Thomas Simpson, Esq., 

The Priory, 

Manchester. 
Commencement:-^ Dear Sir, 

Conclusion ; — Believe me, 

Yours truly, 

Hekrt Clovstom. 

Address or Supersa'iplion ;-~ Col. Burroughs, C.B., 

Of Viera, 

The Castle, 

Rousay, Orkney. 

K.B. 

Commencement .«— Sir, 

Conclusion ;— I am. 

Sir, 

Yova« T^s'^XJbafiL^, 
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HEADINGS OF LETTERS. 

18 Upper George Stareety 

Bryanstone Square, 

London, 29th Nov. 1876. 

14 King William Street, Strand, 

London, 2d Jan. 1877* 

117 Princes Street, 

Edinr., 6th Jan. 1877. 

49. To show how perfectly any one of the preceding come nnder Rnles it., zx., 
and XXII., it is only necessary to express any one of them in ftiU ; in snch 
a way, for example, as : — 

This letter is to be deUvered 

To William P. Nimmo, carrying on business as a Publisher, at 14 King 
William Street, situated near the Strand, in the City q/" London. W. 0. 

Here we have, besides the principal clanse, two pactidpial clauses 
separated by commas, the one commencing with < carrying,' and tbe odier 
with * sitnated ' ; and two prepositional clauses, separated by commas^ the 
one commencing with * at,' and the other with 'in.' The understood parts 
are printed in italics, without which the contracted and usosl tfunOf still 
preserving the commas, would read thus : — 

William P. Nimmo, 

Publisher, 
14 King William Street, Strand, 

London. W. C. 
NoTB.~The W. C. is added as indicating a postal diatrict so named. 

50. And again, in regard to a letter heading : — 

/ have writtm this Utter at Brandlingill, in the town of Cockermoaih, Ml 
this tJie 18th day of Noyember, m the year of our Lord 1876, 

Here we have, besides the principal clause, three prepositional clansei 
commencing respectiyely with 'in,' 'on,' and 'in.' The understood 
parts are printed in italics, and the contracted and usual form will appear 
thus:— 

Brandlingill, 

Cockermouth, 18th Nov. 1876. 

THE RHETORICAL POINTS. 

51. There are certain other points which indicate (1) not only pauses but !•• 

quire a peculiarly marked expression or inflection of the voice, as the maiki^ 
(?), (!) ; (2) which simply indicate separation more or less eomplete, as fh$ 
marks, ( — ), ( ), (' ') or (" ") ; (8) which indicate omissions, as the mazkib 
(% (****) f <u^ (^) which unite two or more words into one, as tiis 
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The £heUnic(U PwiUs are : — 

1. The Dash, marked (— ). 4. The Point of Exclamation (I). 

2. The Parenthesis or Brackets (),[]. 5. The Apostrophe (*). 

8. The Point of Interrogation (f ). 6. The Harks of Quotation (* ') or (** "). 

Nora.— Other pommon marks will be treated of on p. 44. 

THE DASH. 
(^2. The Dash is ezplaine4 with sufficient fulness undor Bule ix. 

THE PARENTHESIS OB BRACEETa 
f 3. The FtoenihedSy marked thus, ( ) ; or thus, [ \ 

BULE XXm^-The PcureiUhena is employed (1) to enclose explanatory matter 
in a sentence that has no connection whatever with its grammatical struct- 
ure ; (2) to enclose reference letters or figures ; (8) It was used formerly 
where the dash is now employed. 

ExampU$, 

(1) Milton, in Paradise Latif Book lY., has the following well-known 
lines (Eye addressing Adam) : — 

^ With thee conyersing I forget all time, 
All seasons, and their change, all please alike.' 

The occasion (meeting of Hunt and Keats) that recurs with the liveliest 
interest was one evening, when Hunt proposed to Keats the challenge, then 
and there, and to time, a sonnet ' On the Grasshopper and Cricket.' 

The fit Odyssey of our unheroic age was to be written — not sung ; of a 
thinker, not of a fighter ; and (for want of a Homer) by the first open soul 
that might offer. 

Thb Goyebnmbnt of BULQABUl, 
(From the Times). 

Sir Stafford Northcote being the most distinguished guest ai the Dolphin 
Society (T6ry), and Mr. Lowe of the Anchor (Liberal). 

He most confidentiy believed in the reasonable probabilities that the 
parties to the Conference would accomplish the object which they all had in 
view. (Hear, hear). 

That was a position which no Minister of the Crown ought at any moment 
to take up, and it was a position which the present Ministers of the Crown 
would assuredly not take up. (Loud cheers). 

If they wanted a specimen d? the amount of nonsense which mankind 
could invent, they would not do better than enter into an inquiry as to the 
names which had been conferred upon political parties. A Tory meant a 
thief, and a Whig, a horse>driyer. (Loud laughter). 

Both cheating, both exulting, botSi ^<&^^^\ 
And, sometimes, both (let eaxtliie^oVfi^ V^ ^qiAqta* 
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Professor Tyndall of London had, in an address at the Royal Institution, 
London, in June, vigorously attacked his (Mr. Milne Home's) theory in 
reference to the parallel roads of Glenroy. 

The Railways Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act 1845. 

To vest in the North British Railway Company (hereinafter called ' The 
Company '), or to authorise and provide for the vesting in the company by 
amalgamation, or sale and purchase, of the undertakings of the St. Andrews 
Railway Company (hereinafter called 'The St. Andrews Company'), the 
Leven and East of Fife Railway Company (hereinafter called ' The Levea 
Company '). 

To empower the Glasgow Tramway and Omnibus Company (Limited), to 
accept a lease of the intended Tramways. 

There is only one way (says the Daily Telegraph) in which the Russian 
Government can now raise a large loan. Vienna papers talk of a national 
loan for 800,000,000 of roubles (£40,000,000 to £50,000,000) having been 
decided upon in Livadia. 

(2) Art. 17 (f). That all girls above Standard iv., be taught fancy as well 
as plain needlework. 

Pope himself may supply an authority on this point {Ess. an CrU, 580) :-^ 

' No pardon vile obscenity should find. 
Though wit and art conspire to move the mind.' 

Pneumatic a, (Gr. pneuma, wind, air), of or relating to the air. 
And from that period (1377) to the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth 
(1558). 

(1) What letters are made of? 

(2) How they are made ? 

(3) Where they are made ? 

(3) The present organist of the cathedral of Hobart Town, Tasmania 
(a grandson of the celebrated fiddler, Neil Gow), writes for some organ pro- 
grammes, because he is asked by old Edinburgh students to play at his 
organ recitals pieces heard in this class-room. 

He was aware that there were salaries attached to public offices, but not 
more than adequate (even insufficient) to maintain them. 

He did not think that, at the Liberal meeting on the following erening^ 
which would be supported by 'great guns,' brought from all parts of the 
country to support their Liberal candidate (as if he had not enough support 
in Frome), they would be able to show that the policy of Her Majes^s 
Government had been wrapped in mystery. 

Professor Laurie (hon. secretary) read a report by the Execntifs 
Committee. 

A time, I suppose (he said), will arrive, when the giddy whirl of indnstiy 
and progress will cease among us. 

A tenant-farmer (for there are tenant-farmers even in France) rents often 
from as many landlords as a landlord in England has tenants. 

^Kn&w then this truth (enough for man to know)| 
Virtue alone is happineaa beW,* 
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We should addy howeyer, that the reign of Queen Anne (which has been 
called the Augustan age of English literature) is usually regarded as the 
period in which the English language attained its full development. 

NoTS 1.— The bracketed matter in the body of a sentence shfol^-not be pointed off, 
but simply treated in the punctuation as if it had no existence. Accordingly, no points 
except the notes of interrogation and admiration are allowed within the brackets. 
When the preceding clause requires a point at its close, the point should be placed 
after the bracketed matter. 

NoTS 2.— The case is different with reported speeches, where such bracketed mat- 
ter as, ' laughter,' ' cheers,' loud laughter,' ' hisses,' and the like, is constantly inserted. 
These always refer to passages or paragraphs ; and being an expression in inarHcmlaU 
tpeeck of the high approbation of the audience, or the reverse, expressed by the re- 
porter in articulaU speech, they are correctly treated as contracted sentences. They 
are both preceded by a period and followed by a period without the bracket^ and have 
capital letters. But really, in this case, the period after the bracket is not required. 

NoTB 3.— All the examples under (3) could be replaced by a dash for each bnusket 
or curved line. 

54. The following is an example of a long bracketed clause, which does not come 
iinder the rules and exceptions as to punctuation, mentioned in Note 1. 

[And after tracing from this period the rise and progress of the constitu- 
tion, the law, and the navy, he adds] : ' Then, too, was formed that lang« 
uage, less musical, indeed, than the languages of the South,' etc 



THE POINT OF INTEREOGATION. 
55. The point of Interrogation is marked thus (?). 

HULE XXIV. — ^The point of InterrogctUon is placed at the end of a sentence 
which asks a direct question. 

(a) Sentences which interrogate or ask direct questions, begin with such 
words, as ; who, whose, whom, which, what, where, whither, how, when, 
any, wherefore. 

(6) Sentences which interrogate, but not by means of such words, make 
a dight change in their form by placing the yerb before the nominatiye ; 
or, in the case of a compound verb, by placing the first part of the compound 
before the nominatiye. 

NoTX.— Interrogating words are often used alone, as; who? where? wherefore? 

which? 

Questions. Holies, 

(a) Who is the author of the outrage ? The Turk. 

Which horse gained the race ? The dun-coloured horse. 

What o'clock is it t Half-past six. 

Whose house has been burnt ? The seed merchant's. 

Where is he now ? In the garden. 

Whither has he gone ? To Berlin. 

How often does he come ? Twice a year. 

Whom did you see in the shop t Jwaa %xATt^<OTB»&^\ssslQsv» 

From whom did you puichaso th» "5«5«\ "Sxwddl >2!^^ ^wJCvsi^sst* 
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QueitUms, Holies, 

Any news from mamma f Yes, sir. 

When does the vessel arrire ? On Wednesday, 

(h) Is there any honey in the hive ? Not much. 

Can you come with me to-morrow f I think I can. 

Are there many persons killed ? About twenty. 

Gould you stay a little longer ? I am a&aid not. 

Was he paid for the book ? I think so. 

May I have one of those ? Ton may. 

Will you come ? No ; I won't. 

Would he come if I asked him f I think he would. 

Bhall I go home to-day ? Ton may. 

Note l.~It will be seen that replies are generally giren to interrogatories in the 
form of abbreviated and incomplete sentences, often represented by one word only. Fbtr 
example, the full reply of the first question under (a) is, ' The Turk is the autiior of 
the outrage ' ; and to the first under (b), ' There is not much honey in the hire.' 

VoTX 2.— When there is no direct question, but only an intimatioii that it was 
asked, no (1) should follow, as ; ' He asked me, where I had been.' If put in the form, 
' He said to me, Where had I been ? ' then the point (?) is required, as a direct questioa 
is asked. 



BIJLE XXV. — Any word or form of words which plainly amoimt to a question, 
and create an expectancy of a reply in the mind of the speaker from the 
person addressed, must be followed by a point qf interrogaUon, as ; Sir ! 
Madam ? I beg pardon ? Ton haye sent him away T Ton say so then ! 

Note 1.— A point of interrogation or a point of admiration, betides its own 
peculiar function, includes a full stop. 

Note 2.— The following examples are really contracted forms, and tlms ooma 
under Bule xxxt. 

Mcamples, 

You are not angry with me? No, no. Angry with you! It is yom I 
think of in all this. 

Any news from mamma ? Tes, sir. Good news ? No. 

By -the-bye, what is the penalty ? — six months ? Oh no. Twenty poonds. 

With disdain ? No, no. With just suspicion ? No ; with unmerited 
pity. 

CTpon your honour ? Yes. 

Who was it ? Aunt Maitland ? No. 

Then you think he will not be judged hardly f 
Twere enough he be judged justly ; 
Say — ^his name and Ihieage ? Barbaro. 

With our troops If 
My order is unto the Satraps and 
Their household train. 
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TflE POIKT OF ADMIRATION OE EXCLAMATIOK. 
56. The point of Admintion or Btelamatioii is marked thuA (!), 

BULB XXYL— The point of AdmircUion or BBclamcUion is plaeed (1) after 
interjections and exclamations ; (2) after nouns and pronouns emphatically 
or solemnly addressed, and solemn inyocations of the Deity ; (3) at the end 
of sentences emphatically addressed to an object, or which contain an invoc- 
ation ; (4) after any sentence meant to excite warning, wonder, or astonish- 
ment in the mind of the reader. 

Note 1.— The point (!) is fireqaenily omitted after such words as and ok when 
they express no particnlar emphasis, and a comma inserted instead, as; 'Oh, fitther, 
I have stong my hand with that nasty nettle.' 

NoTs 2.— Any word used as an exclamation ia followed by the mark (1)^ aa ; 
Hercy I Strange 1 For shame ! 



EhcampleB, 

(1) Ah ! alas ! bravo ! hurra ! wonderful ! indeed ! ! behold ! hark ! 
Ah ! I have no doubt on the subject. Ah 1 that's perfect ! Bravo, Keats I 

(2) Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought. 
My Saviour ! Thou art mine ! 

help us. Lord ! each hour of need 
Hail to the Lord's Anointed, 
Great David's greater Son ! 

(3) Behold an Israelite indeed, in wliom is no guile 1 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would 1 have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not ! 

Day of wrath ! day of mourning f 

Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep f 

God aid thee now. Sir Nicholas ! for fearful odds are here I 

(4) This affair cost me fifty thousand francs. M. B escaped to 
Belgixmi — a caution to amateurs ! 

And oh ! youth ! — ^take my word for it — ^youth in dressing-gown and 
slippers, dawdling over breakfast at noon, is a very decrepit^ ghastly image 
of tiiat youth which sees the sun blush over the mountains, and the dews 
sparkle upon blossoming hedgerows. 

And I said. Oh that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly away 
and be at rest. 

Henceforth no more obscurity, no more the unknown cottage, no more 
the untracked footstep, no more the life of the villager ! 

* Oh, aunt ! * said Fanny, reproachfully. * It is only the tsaxv* \j6-»"'g5Kt 
things, they wiU be wet to the skin \ 3ub\. bm Vci^ \\> N& YS^yxv&%V 

How many classical scholan b«ve tom^ >2iafe Kktw^ ^xwasfioafi^' ^s&f^ 
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nuisances ! How many Germanists made Goethe an offence and stumbling* 

block to the unlearned ! For, alas ! even accuracy will not do it. 

What I you have not got a wife T What a marvel ! What a country 1 

NoTS.— The point of Admiration or Exdanution is not in common nte in the 
books of Bcriptnre, and peiiiaps never used at all in the ScottiBh Metrical FSalms. 
Its use, howeyer, is common in the Scottish Paraphrases. In modem reUgiooi 
literature, especially in Devotional Hymns, this point is abondantly, and often 
Bupexflttoosly, employed. 

THE APOSTROPHE. 

67. The Apostrophe is the same mark as a comma thus (*) raised partly above 
the end of a word, instead of falling partly below it when a comma. 

BULE iULViX. — The Apostrophe is used to indicate (1) the omission of one or 

more letters in a word, or (2) is simply the sign of the possessiye case in 

nouns. 

Note.— The comma very often indicates the omissicm of one or more words in 
a sentence, while the apostrophe indicates the omission of one or more letters in a 
word, or is the sign of the possessive case. 

Examples. 

(1) Tis to thy sovereign grace, /or It is to thy sovereign grace. 
But there's a nobler rest above, for There is a nobler rest above. 

He comes ! the prisoners to relieve, for He comes ! the prisoners to relieve. 
God's laws in ev'ry faithful heart, for God's laws in every faithful heart 
Let us thine infl'ence prove, for Let us thine influence prove. 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle, /or Blow soft over Ceylon's isle. 

(2) One mother's bosom wUl screen us all ; and oppression's harness^ and 
sorrow's fire-whip, cannot thenceforth harm us any more. 

The infant's home is on its mother's breast. 
Then lead to Jesus' blood. From Greenland's icy mountaina 
Arabia's desert ranger. To Sion's hill. 

To sound in God the Father's ears. Our fathers' homes. — See EngUsh 
Spellings and Spelling Rules, p. 7. 



THE MARKS OF QUOTATION. 
58. The marks of Qnotfttlon are indicated thus (* *), or thus (** ''). 

BULE XZVIII. — ^Tho marks of Quotation embrace and point out 'a word,' 'a 
clause/ 'a sentence,' or even 'a whole passage' (1) which it is wished to 
mark out distinctly from the rest of the sentence, (2) when it expresses the 
direct words or language of another writer or speaker. 

Note 1.— The 'word' or 'words' of another, literally cited and thus marked hj 
an author, is called a 'quotation/ and the author is said to have 'quoted' the words 
of another writer or speaker. 

NoTS 2.— The marks of quotation are either single or donUe; that is, ihej •» 
either pUced singly or in- pairs before and aflec t^ (^<AaX\!Qin. ^I^kSM \f^ Vifon a 
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quotation are inverted commas, while those put after are simply commas raised a 
little above the line of words. 

Note 3.— It will be noticed that the marks of quotation follow even such points 
as (!) and (?). 

58a. When the quotation is a very long one, it is a common practice to place a 
single quotation mark both at the beginning and at the end of it, besides a 
single mark on eyery line, on the left hand side of the page, down through 
the whole extent of the quotation. Should any quoted matter (an inter- 
quotation) exist in the body of the quotation, which itself forms ' a quota- 
tion,' in the author from whom the passage has been quoted, it is better 
that such a ' quoted quotation ' be included within double marks. 

He says that, in town, they met again : ' day after day, like his heart's 
'sun, the blooming Blumine shone on him. Ah! a little while ago, and 
'he was yet in all darkness : him what Graceful Holde would ever loyeT 
'Disbelieving all things, the poor youth had never learned to believe in 
'himself. Withdrawn, in proud timidity, within his own fastnesses; 
' solitary from men, yet baited by night-spectres enough, he saw himself, 
'with a sad indignation, constrained to renounce the fairest hopes of 
'existence. And now, now ! "she looks on thee," cried he : "she, the 
"fairest, noblest; do not her dark eyes tell thee, thou art not despised! 
"The Heaven's-messenger I All Heaven's blessings be hers ! " Thus did 
' soft melodies flow through his heart ; tones of infinite gratitude ; sweetest 
' intimations that he also was a man, that for him also unutterable joys had 
'been provided.' — Cahlylb. 

586. When quoted matter consists of short paragraphs, as in the case of a quoted 
conversation, it is better to begin each paragraph in succession with a 
double quotation mark, thus ("), and end the speaker's words with ("), 
whether they constitute one or more paragraphs. The words of the speaker 
may be interrupted (1) by some remarks by the writer, or by a continuation 
of his narration or story, in which case the renewal of the quoted conversa- 
tion must begin with ("), and when again interrupted end with (") ; (2) by 
the quoted conversation of another speaker whose quoted words, as before, 
begin with (") and end with (") ; that is, the quoted words of each speaker 
must begin and end with double quotation marks ; and if the quoted words 
extend over two or more paragraphs, then, over and above being made to 
begin and end with quotation marks, each paragraph must begin with ('*). 

NoTB 1.— In the case of double quotation marks being employed in long quota- 
tions, interquotations will be indicated by single quotation marks. 

Note 2.— While single quotation marks may be emjdoyed for words, clauses, and 
short sentences in printed books, the double quotation marks are usually employed in 
newspaper printing, and may be employed in letter writing, ms., and generally in 
formal written documents, as being more prominent and less liable to be misunder- 
stood, or mistaken for apostrophe marks. 

ExampUa of both Short and Long Quotationa, 
" Well, sir, an extraordinary occurrence beMended me ; no, not extcun^L^ 
inary — unusuaL 
"I lodged on a second floor. T^ie toit «Lwst ^w^ ^«rs V%aS«eB«^ 
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young Englishman and his wife took it for a week. Bhe was musical ; a 
real genius. The only woman I ever heard sing without whining ; for W6 
are by nature, the medical and unmusical sex." 

" So you said before. " 

** I know I did ; and I mean to keep saying it till people see it WeH, 
this young man was taken violently and seriously ill ; had syncope after 
syncope, and at last ceased to breathe. 

''The wife was paralysed, and sat stupefied, and the people about feared 
for her reason. 

'' After a time they begged me to come down and talk to her. Of course 
I went. I found her with her head upon his knees. I sat down quietly, 
and looked at him. He was young and beautiful, but with a feminine 
beauty. His head finely shaped, with cmly locks that glittered in the sun. 
His left hand rested on the counterpane. He was like some beautiful flower 
cut down. I can see him now. 

** The wife lifted her head and saw me. She had a noble face, thou^ 
now distorted and wild. 

'' She cried, ' Tell me he is not dead I tell me he is not dead I ' and when 
I did not reply, the poor creature gave a wild cry, and her senses left her. 
We carried her into another room. 

''An official came to insist on the interment taking place. They are ter- 
ribly expeditious in the South of France. 

" All of a sudden I observed something that sent my heart into my mouth, 
and I cried * AjrStez ! * so loud that everybody stared. 

"He had moved a finger. I felt his heart and found a little wanniJi 
* about, but no perceptible pulse. He sneezed, and got well very quick." 

— BUukwood. 

" By-and-bye the landlady pressed me for money. I gave her my gowns 
and shawls to sell for me." 

"Goose!" 

"And just now I was a fox." 

*' You are both. But so is every woman." 

"She handed me a few shillings, by way of balance. I Uved on them 
till they went. Then I starved a little." 

"With a ring on your finger you could have pawned for ten guineas ! " 

" Pawn my ring ! My father gave it me." She kissed it tenderly ; yet, 
to Vizard, half defiantly. 

" Pawning is not selling, goose," said he, getting angry^ 

" But I must have parted with it." 

"And you preferred to starve I ** 

"I preferred to starve," said she steadily. 

— Blackwood, 
Note.— There are thus two methods of correctly using qnotation. marks. It is 

much a matter of taste which method is employed; but whichever be adopted, con- 
sistency must be observed throughout. When single quotation marks are employed in 

long quotations, interguotaHons must be indicated by double quotation marks ; but 

when double quotation marks are employed* iiUerguotatUmt must be indicated by single 

gaaUUion marJca. 
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THE HYPHEN. 
59. The Hyphen, marked thus {-), is a shorter line than the dash, 

BDXE XXIX. — ^The hyphen is nsed to connect two or more words which are 
employed to perform the function of ' one word,' (1) as an adjective ; (2) as 
a noun ; (3) as an cuiverb. 

1. As adjectives : never-to-he-forgotten, would-be, sol-disant, out-of-the- 
way, out-lying, half-a-dozen, well-bred, over-canopied, business-like, well- 
to-do, so-called, re-sold, semi-official, non-resident, good-for-nothing, newly- 
caught^ over-nice, face-to-the-target position. 

2. As nouns : steam-engine, maid-of-all-work, brother-in-law, son-in-law, 
pen-knife, screw-steamer, hand-to-mouth, night-time, land-owners, will-o'- 
the-wisp, whip-poor-will, wisdom-teeth, fleur-de-lis, lily-of-the-valley, salles- 
It-manger, aide-de-camp. 

8. As adverbs : by-and-bye, now-a-days, over-and-above. 

JShBamplea of Use, 

That weakness is confined to your late father's country, and they suffer for 
it by out-fighting, out-lying, out-manoeuvring, out-bidlying, and out-wit- 
ting us whenever we encounter them. 

It had half-a-dozen casements, each with a rose-coloured blind. A true- 
bom Briton. 

They are assuredly a good-for-nothing lot 

That is a never-despair policy you have adopted. His perfectly-equipped 
posting-chaise soon sank in^fragments. 

The service is performed by a newly-caught maid-of-all-work. 

Substantial shopkeepers and well-to-do professionals. 

After long bargaining with the driver or the donkey-man, who is beaten 
slowly down from his tariff, the heavily-ballasted ladies are hoisted by the 
half-dozen into carriages, or singly on to side-saddles. 

59a. When a writer cannot find room for the whole of a word of two or more 

syllables at the end of a line, a break must always be made at a completed 

syllable, the first part being followed by a hyphen, and the other one or 

more syllables made to commence a new line* 

NoTs.— A word of one syllable must never be cut into two parts, with one part 
to end, and another to begin a line. 

Examples, 
Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, are our lawful and 
faithful guides in most things that relate solely to this life ; and, 
therefore, by the hourly necessity of consulting them we grad- 
ually sink into an implied submission and habitual confidence. 
Every act of compliance with their motions facilitates a second com- 
pliance, every new step towards depravity is made witli less reluct- 
ance than the former, and thus the descent to life merely sensu- 
al is perpetually accelerated. — Johnson. 

NoTB.— The hyphen is frequently emi|\oy«QL\ft'aaL\ft«b'Ksas^5«t ^t^^T^^ais^^^a^'' 
eoUectiye MODMe, 
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OTHER COMMON MARKS. 

The Cabet. 

60. The Caret is marked thus (a)} in the form of an angle with the angle point- 
ing upwards. 

RULE XXX. — ^A caret is inserted between two words in a line of ms., or printei^t 
proof, to indicate that one or more letters or words hare been omitted in 
that place. These are supplied by writing them above the line in the case 
of letters or other ordinary writing ; but in the case of legal writings or 
formal documents, and printers' |)roofs, corrections are placed on one of the 
maigins, as near to the mark as can be done. This mark is not permissible 
in a published printed book, or a finished printed document 

Example in Script, 

Sfhe exact meaning of rhyth/nv is indeed sonvewTut^t 

to 
difficult to define, Jt moAfj however, le said^express 
the existence of a certain ''subtile measure or number, 

swing or 
conjoined with a more evident ^cadence/* Jt is liX>e» 
wise an essential refuirement of the highest prose thai 

be 
it should ^possessed of ''rhythm/* And if there be 

t 

an example of this quality universally admij^d by 

those who Jt^ave Tnade such things their study, it is our 

« 

Snylish Sible, as a whole, espe^lly the Xooh of 
9sahns. 

ISorn 1.— Examples on a printer's proof will be found on p. 60. 
Note 2.— -In printing, when only a part of a word ends a line, a hyphen (-) Is placed 
after the part to indicate that the remainder is carried on to the next line. In $cript 

the hyphen (•) is replaced by a double hyphen ( » j as it appears in the above exampls 
after ^'J^;^-'' 

RULE XXXL— Two, three, or more asterisks, marked thus (* * * *), occurring 
in a paragraph, indicate the omission of some words, some defect, or some* 
thing improper for insertion. And likewise a long dash. 

Examples. 
Rest from your task — so— bravely done^ 
Our course has been right swiftly run ; 
Yet 't is the longest voyage, I trow, 

That one of ♦ ♦ ♦ 

« « « a 
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It is owing to this neglect on the part of your German translators that 
you are not aware of the works of ***♦*♦♦**. There is also 
another named ♦♦♦♦♦, 

The Emperor Kepos was acknowledged by the Senate * * * ; his moral 
virtues and military talents were loudly celebrated; and those whoderiyed 
any private benefit from his government lumounced in prophetic strains 
the restoration of public felicity ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦. 

By his shameful abdication, he protected his life a few years, in a very 

ambiguous state between an emperor and an exile, till . — Gibbon's 

Decline and Fall, 

NoTS.— The dash is alflo employed to indicate the omisBion of letters in words 
deemed scarcely proper to be printed in fall, bat only the first and last letters, as ; 
D— n their impudence, and d— n everything. 



1 



The Brags. 

BULE xxxh. — ^The brace in the upright position, marked as at' the begin- 
ning, is employed to connect two or more clauses in a group to indicate 
that they have something in common. 

Examples, 
" To nmch their j m^g ^^ j Urd by the j ^„^„ 



I 
I 




r Celtic. 

Italic. 

Illyric. 

Hellenic. 

Hindic. 
.Teutonic. 



t 



6Q 



''Arabic 
or 
Southern. 

Hebraic 

or 
Middle. 

Aramaic 

or 
^Northern. 



I 

I 



(Tungusic 
Mongolic 
Turfic. 
Samoyedic. 
Finnic. 

''Twc. 
Mahuc. 
Gan^tic 
g * Lohitic. 
cq Munda. 
^Tamulic. 



61. The Diieresis — from Greek (2tatreo, I divide — consists of two dots, thus (**)• 

BULE xxxiii. — ^The d'uBresia is placed over the latter of two adjoining vowels, 
to indicate that they are to be pronounced as distinct letters. 

Examples, 



cooperate, 

mosaic, 

aerial, 

zoological, 

orthoepy. 



co*op*er*ate. 

mos*a<ic 

a*er^i*al. 

zo*ol*og^ic-al. 

or'tho'ep-y. 



coordinate, 
Laocoon, 
aerated, 
zoophyte. 



co*ord*in*ate. 

La.oc*o*on. 

a«er«at*ed. 

zo-oph'yte. 

pre • e*stab^hed. 



preestablished, 

NoTB. —In German words the dleresis is pnt over any one of tha vowels a, o, «» 
insteail of an e after them, bnt not over those letters when oaplt«l&^^<2st ^sRsawd^N^ 
proper names. The German H is sonnded aom«H«YiQ\. Y^'^XXA^^r^sasSBL^i.. ^Tsa^^kos"*^ 
d is pionoaaced as a InfaUe. In Dutch axwi¥V«DQ\&\i, aS&^T«iwsas5RA.*]k^\»'i«»- 
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62. In the Latin language, the mark (* ) oyer a vowel indicates a long lyllalile^ 
and the mark (") over a vowel a short syllable ; bnt in English wotds, the 
mark (~) over a vowel indicates a long vowel, and the mark (^) » short 
vowel. As phonetic marks in English they only indicate the quality ci the 
sound of the vowels. Other phonetic marks are {'), indicating the « in Mv 
(d) indicating the a ia/dther, 

68. The Acute Accent is marked as sloping downwards from right to left, thns i 
the Grave Accent as sloping downwards from left to right, thus f). These 
marks, in French words, are really only phonetic symbols and not accents. 
The Circumflex, marked thus (") or (\), combines the force of both (') and 0* 

In French, the mark Q placed over an 4 indicates that it is to be pro- 
nounced. The mark Q over d in Portuguese indicates that the d is to be 
pronounced as aw. In Gaelic the 4 is sounded like e in scene. In "BingHah 
the mark (') over a vowel or syllable simply indicates that the vowel or 
syllable is to receive the force or emphasis of the voice in the pronunciation 
of the word. 

In French, the mark () placed over 4 indicates that the s has tihe sound 
of e in there. This mark in Gaelic over the 4 gives it a similar sound ; and 
over the vowels d, d, &, indicates that they are to be pronounced with a 
lengthened intonation of the voice. 

The circumflex, thus ( ") or (^), placed over a vowel indicates a longer 
and deeper sound, as in Greek. French and Portuguese thus, d^ i, i, 6f4L 

64. The Cedilla is a mark put under the letter c, thus g, to indicate that it is 
to be sounded as an «. 

65. The Tilde (") is a mark put over the letter ft in Spanish words, to indicate 
that in pronunciation the following vowel is to be preceded by a y sound 
like the ni in onion, Un^'yUn; Spanish Miflo pronounced as mXmt^yd; Co/Rum 
as kdn^-ydn. In Portuguese (Port. Til), when placed over a yowely the 
Tilde indicates that there is a nasal sound. 

6Q. a marked & in Swedish has the sound of o in English no or so, 

67. The Section (§), the Paragraph (IT), the Asterisk (*), the Famlleb OD, 

the Dagger (t), the Double-dagger {t), together with small letters (•) and 

figures ('), are used to refer to some explanatory note at the bottom of a 

page, or on the margin. 

NoTX.~The mark IT is ^ed in the Bible to indicate a change of snl^ltet, or wbsrs 
a paragraph diyision would be found if printed like other books. 



A SUMMARY OF THE RULES FOR THE CORRECT USE OF THE 
GRAMMATICAL, RHETORICAL, AND OTHER POINTS. 

The Pebiod. 

1. A period is placed at the end of any sentence, whether simple, complez^ og 
compound, Seep, 11. 
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2. A period is placed after abbreviated words, or after a letter or letters repre- 
senting a word. See p. 11. 

The Colon. 

8. When a sentence, otherwise complete in itself, has an additional remark 
added to it, the additional remark is preceded by a colon. See p. 11. 

i. The last clanse of a compound sentence, which sums up the sense of several 
preceding clauses, is separated by a colon. See p. 12. 

5. The colon is generally placed before a quotation formally introduced. 

Thb Semioolon. 

6. The semicolon is used to separate the clauses of a compound sentence. 

fHie semicolon is placed before an additional remark, indicating a closer 
connection with the sentence than a clause separated by a colon. iS^ee p. 18. 

7. The semicolon is placed (1) before a perfect clause when co-ordinate to the 
leading clause and enlarging the thought contained in it ; (2) before each 
of a series of co-ordinate clauses containing matter explanatory of the ' 
leading clause of the sentence, or enlarging the thought contained in the 
leading clause. See p. 14. 

8. A semicolon should be placed after the words, thWf aSyfor example, asfoUow 
or 08 follows, the following, vk,, the negative no, and the aflfirmative yes-^ 
when examples or instances follow in proof of the rule or statement. 

The Dash. 

9. The dash is used instead of, (1) the coloaand semicolon; (2) the dash is 
used instead of the bracket, to separate an introduced, explanatory clause, 
having no grammatical connection with the sentence ; (3) tiie dash is much 
employed to separate abrupt and loosely-connected clauses or sentences; 
(4) the dash is frequently employed in addition to tiie colon. See p. 15. 

The Comma. 

10. While the colon and the semicolon separate the divisions of a compound 
sentence, the comma is employed to separate clauses and phrases used in 
these divisions, as well as many single words. See p. 16. 

11. When the subject of a simple sentence is a long one, or when the subject 
consists of a clause, a comma may be placed immediately before the verb. 
See p. 16. 

12. A simple s^tence, with or without short adjuncts, requires no commas to 
separate its parts. See p. 17. 

18. Clauses and phrases, as matter introduced into the simple sentence, are 
generally separated by commas. See p. 17.' 

14. A complex or compound sentence, consisting of two short clauses, does not 
require a comma to separate its parts. See p. 19. 

15. Phrases are generally separated by commas. See p. 24. 

;L6. Many single words, introductory or explanatory, and the like, having no 
necessary connection with the structure of the sentence, are sei2aj».tR^\s<^ 
commas. See p. 24. 

17. A jpeiiect dauae, forming the Bubject oi Oi Bfcu\«Wi»>'Vi»a ^ wsassaa» vS^ist^ 
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when it precedes the verb ; but when the clause follows the verb, and ' it ' 
is placed before the verb as its substitute, a comma does not generally 
precede the clause. Such clauses are generally connective. See p. 25. 

18. A preposition and its case, or a prepositional clause, when removed from 
its natural grammatical sequence to another part of the sentence, as to 
begin a' sentence, is separated by commas. See p. 25. 

19. Adjectives, nouns, verbs, or clauses, following in the same construction, ate 
separated by commas. See p. 26. 

20. (a) Words indicating the person or thing addressed are followed by a comma. 
{b) Words placed in appositiou, opposition or contrast, are separated by 
commas. See p. 27. 

21. A short expression, or a short observation, made as a quotation, is preceded 
by a comma, and begins with a capital letter. See p. 28. 

22. Where there is an ellipsis, that is, where words are understood, a comma is 

generally inserted to indicate the same. See p. 28. 

The Rhetobioal Mabks. 

23. The parenthesis is employed (1) to enclose explanatory matter in a sentence 
that has no connection whatever with its grammatical structure ; (2) to 
enclose reference letters or figures ; (3) it was used formerly where the dash 
is now employed. See p. 85. 

24. The point of interrogation is placed at the end of a sentence which asks a 
direct question. See p. 37. 

25. Any word or form of words which plainly amount to a question, and create 
an expectancy of a reply in the mind of the speaker from the person ad« 
dressed, must be followed by a point of interrogation. See p. 88. 

26. The point of admiration or exclamation is placed (1) after inteijections and 
exclamations ; (2) after nouns and pronouns emphatically or solemnly ad« 
dressed, and after solemn invocations of the Deity ; ^3) at the end of sentences 
emphatically addressed to an object, or which contain an invocation ; (4) 
after any sentence meant to excite warning, wonder, or astonishment in 
the mind of the reader. See p. 39. 

27. The apostrophe is used to indicate (1) the omission of one or more letters in 
a word, or (2) is simply the sign of the possessive case in nouns. See p. 40. 

28. The marks of quotation embrace and point out 'a word,' *a clause,' 'a 
sentence,' or even 'a whole passage,' (1) which it is wished to mark out 
distinctly from the rest of the sentence ; (2) when it expresses the direct 
words or language of another writer or speaker. See p. 40. 

29. The hyphen is used to connect two or more words which are employed to 
perform the function of 'one word,' (1) as an adjective ; (2) as a noun ; and 
(3) as an adverb. See p. 43. 

Otheb Common Mabks. 

80. The caret is inserted between two words in a line of Ms., or a printer's 

proof, to indicate that one or more letters or words have been omitted in 

that place. These are supplied by writing them above the line in the case 

of letters or other ordinary writing *, \)\xl Va \\v& caja^ oi \ft\s^ ^ireitingii of 
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fonnal documents, and printers' proofs, corrections are placed on one of the 
nuugins, as near to the mark as can be done. This mark is not pennissible 
in a published printed book, or a finished printed document. 8u p. 44. 

81. Two, three, or more asterisks marked thus (* * * *), occurring in a paia*' 
graph, indicate the omission of some words, some defect, or something 
improper for insertion. Set p. 44. 

82. The brace, in the upright position, is employed to connect two or more clauses 
in a group, to indicate that they have something in common. See p. 45. 

83. The diseresis is placed over the latter of two adjoining vowels to indicate 
that they are to be pronounced as distinct letters. See p. 45. 

NoTX.~A list of other marks, with their use explained, will he found on p. 48. 
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PUNCTUATION. 51 



EXPLANATION OF MAKES. 

The figures on ih$ margiiw are not used in correctingt except toAere, from the nvmeroue corrections, 
the printer might be Ud to mistake one aiteration for anotJier. They are here only vsed/or 
the sake qfeaepMnation, 

1. A wrong letter in a word is corrected by drawing the pen tlirongh it, and marking the 
proper letter on the margin opposite. 

2. If lettras or words are to be altered from one character to another, a horizontal line or 
lines should be marked underneath the word or letter— viz. for CAPITALS, three lines ; small 
CAPITALS, two lines; and Italics, one line; and on the margin opposite should be written 
' caps./ ' sm. caps..' or ' ItaL' 

8. When a point, letter, or word is to be omitted, draw the pen through it, and ^ 
make a delete mark on the margin, thus — ^ 

4. When a point, letter, or word is to be inserted, a caret (A) is put at the place, and the 
point, letter, or word written on the margin ; see 11 on margin. 

6. When a word in capitals or small capitals is to be printed in small letters, underline 
it, and write on the mar^ 'L c' (lower case)— the case in which capitals are kept being 
termed 'uppercase.' ^ v 

0. To mark a parenthetical word or clause. I ) 

7. Bee ezplanatioii of No. 2. ^ ^ 

8. When two or more words are transposed, the method of marking the transposition is 
to mark as in example, and to put tr. on the margin. Another method is given in No. 23. 

9. To change words firom tne Italic character to the Roman, draw a fine under the Italic 
to be changed, and write the contraction ' Rom.' on the margin. 

10. The manner in which the omission of a ' dash ' is marked. 

11. See ezphuiation of No. 4. 

12. When two paragraphs are to be conjoined, draw a curved line firom the end of the 
one to the b^;inning of the other, and write on the mai](pn ' run on,' or ' no break.' 

13. Wheal there are more words to be added in a line than can be conveniently written on 
the side margin, they should be written on the margin at the top or bottom of the page, as 
In the exam^, or on a separate slip of paper, which should be indicated on the margin of 
the printed page by the words, 'see above/ 'see below,' or 'see paper apart^as the case 
maybe. 

14. When a word which 
under it, and write ' stet ' on the 

15. When letters in a word 
woid on the maigin. 

18. When a space has been improperly left, as between the parts of a word, the marks^ ^— n 
indieating to close up space, should be marked on the word, and on the margin, thus— n^x 

17. When a space is wanting between two words or letters which should be separated, a 
caret should be made where the separation ought to be, and this sign for a space, marked if 
on the margin, thus — ^ 

18. The manner in which inverted commas or marks of quotation are written. 

19. In the case of a period to be inserted, it should be marked on the maigin, (^ 
•within a circle, otherwise it misdit be overlooked— ^^ 

20. Bee explanation of No. 2. 

21. When a word is to be changed, draw the pen through it, and write the new word on 
the margin. 

22. 1^ manner in which the omission of a hyphen is marked, referring to ' mis-', 
88. Bee No. 8; the words are to be read in the order of the numbers 1, 2, 8. 

24. When a letter is inserted upside down, draw a line under it, and make a reverse Q% 

on the margin, thuEH^ / 

26. When a sentence in the body of a paragraph is to begin a new paragraph, draw a f 

bracket at the beginning of the sentence, and wnte on the ma^in ' N.P/ (new paragraph)— L 

MEMORANDA.* 

Write only on one side of the paper, and number the paoes careftdly. The printer can give a 
Proof-sheet finom such Manuscript more quickly than if Dota sides of the paper be written ui>on. 

If steict attention be paid to the right spelling of Names of Persons and Places, Technical 
Terms, and suchlike, much time and expense wUl be saved. Figures, particularly, should 
be plahily written. 

When another proof is wanted, after corrections have been made, ' Revise should be written 
at the top of the first page of the proof ; when no such revise is wanted and the vcNai^is&'Bas) 
be printed off, * Press ' should be written. - 

No alteration should be made on the proof "wltlioxLt msHsasitt wstaa <5«twss^Wiaxa%^aw»^^M» 
on the maisiD, to mi to attract the attention of MiA Pxiik\«s, «a OiQi^nk.Vn.Xi&A «sk(s:«^m^ 
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PAGE CORRECTED. 

The mere accusation of being at strife with the English 
Ambassador at Constantinople had kindled in the bosom 
of the Emperor Nicholas a rage so fierce as to drive him 
beyond the bounds of policy; but when he came to know the 
details of the struggle, and to see how, at every step, his 
Ambassador had been encountered — and, finally, when he 
heard (for that was the maddening thought) that, by counsels 
always obeyed. Lord Stratford was calmly exercising a 
protectorate of all the Churches in Turkey, including the very 
Church of him the Czar, him the Father, him the Pontiflf of 
Eastern Christendom — he was wrought into such a con- 
dition of mind that his fury broke away from the restraint 
of even the very pride which begot it Pride counselled the 
calm use of force, an order to the Admiral at Sebastopol, the 
silent march of battalions. But the Czar had so lost the con- 
trol of his anger, that everywhere, and to all who would look 
upon the sight, he showed the wounds inflicted upon him by 
his hated adversary. " He addressed," said Lord Clarendon, 
''to the different Courts of Europe, unmeasured complaints 
of Lord Stratford. To him, and to him alonCy he attributed 
the failure of Prince MentschikoflTs mission." "An incurable 
mistrust, a vehement activity," said Count Nesselrode, "had 
characterised the whole of Lord Stratford's conduct during 
the latter part of the negotiation." 
Even in the formal despatches the Czar caused his Minister 
to speak as though there wexe a\>so\wltVf no %Qs«?roxsL«sLtr-» 



LATIN AND FRENCH PHRASES AND QUOTATIONS 

ftE-SPELT FOR PRONUNCIATION, AND FOLLOWED BY 
THEIR LITERAL AND FREE TRANSLATIONS. 



This Jjatin and Frencli quotations, which follow each other in the alphabetical 
order of their first words, are printed in black letters ; the re-spellings and literal 
meanings, in italics ; and the ordinary or free translations, in Roman type. 

In a few of the larger quotations, the re-spelling of each word is placed 
exactly underneath, and underneath that again, the literal translation of each 
word of the quotation, — the free translation generally appearing alongside of 
them. 

The marks o^®' ^^ letter e, and f ) over d, in French words, are 
the only marks inserted on the black letters, where they ought to appear aa 
guides for pronunciation. 

ab Agendo (L.), db ddj'hid'd, from acting or doing. 

abwidon fiait larxon (F.), Mdn^'dUng fd Idr'rdng, negligence makes the thieC 

ab ante (L.), db drUf'^i^from be/ore; before ; previously. 

ab antique (L.), db dTU'Vif'Wdy from ancient; from ancient time. 

i baa (F.), H M, down ; down with. 

i beau jour beau retour (F.), d bd zhoor bd r^i'tdor'f/rom fne day fine return; 
one good turn deserves another. 

ab extra (L.), db tks^'trd, from without 

ab identitate rationis (L.)> db l-diwt'U'dt't rdth'-i'dr^^U^from identity of reason; 
for the same reason. 

ab inoonyenienti (L.), db in'kijn*vSn^4-}int''i, from inconvenience. 

ab incnnabOis (L.), db in-kOn'db'U'is, from the cradle. 

ab initio (L.), db i'n*isA*i*d, from the beginning. 

ab integro (L.), db in'Ug*rd,from untouched; anew; afresh. 

ab inteetato (L.), db in'tHat'dt^-d, from that haa not made a will; from a person 
dying intestate. 

ab intra (L.), db in^trd, from within. 

i^ bis et i biano (Prov. F.), d bS d d 6ldng, to brovj^ atv^ V> vSWAa*. \ssRa. 
blown to white; by fits and starts, 
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abnonniB aapienB (L.), db'tidrm^'U adp't'^^nz, without ride vnae; one who beloDgii 
to no sect or school. 

h hon chat bon rat (F.), d bdng shd h^g rd, to good cat good rcU; to a good 
cat, a good rat ; they are well matched ; tit for tat. 

& bon march^ (F.), d bdng mdr^'sha, to good market; cheap. 

ab origine (L.), dl> Hr^idf^in't, from the beginning. 

ab ovo (L.), dh 5r^5, from an egg; from the beginning. 

ab OTO nfqne ad mala (L.), dh GiZ-d Hs^'kwH dd mdV*d, from the 'egg ob far a$ to 
(he apples ; from the beginning to the end of anything. 

& bras onyertfi (F.), d brd-zoo'Ver^, to open arms; with open arms. 

absenoe d'esprit (F.), dh'sAngs d^a^prS', absence of mind. 

absens haeres non erit (L.), ^«Sn« her<iz ndn Sr^'U, absent the heir win not he; 

the absent will not be the heir ; out of sight, out of mind. 

absente reo (L.), db'sHif^^i rt-d, the defendant being absent. 

absit inyidia (L.), dl/'sU in*tMX'd, let there be no ill-will. 

ab nno discs omne8(L.), dh Hn'-d dls^-sS drnf-niZf from one learn aU; from a 
single example you may have an idea of the whole. 

ab nrbe condita (L.), dh ^rh'^ k^nd'tt'd^ from (he city founded; from the 
founding of l&e city, viz. Rome. 

a caplte ad calcem (L.), d caj/^U^t dd kdV-sim^ from head to foot 

& cheyal (F.), d sM-vdl^, on horse; on horseback. 

a ooelo usque ad centrum (L.), d s&^d ^'kwt dd s^nt^^riim, from heawn as far 
as to the centre; from the sky as far as to the centre of the earth. 

& coBur jeun (F.), d kdr zhoongy toith heart fasHng; fasting heart. 

& coBur ouyert (F.), d kd-roo'ver^, with heart open; open-heartedly ; with the 
most perfect candour. 

& compte (F.), d kdngt, on account ; in part payment. 

a contrario sensu (L.), d kifn'trd/*{'d tiSnsf'Uy from (he opposite sense; on the 

other hand. 

& contre coeur (F.), d kdngVr kdr, tmth against heaH; against the heart; against 
one's will. 

i corps perdu (F.), d kifr pifi^dH, with body lost; with might and main; 

headlong. 

& coup sur (F.), d kdo sdr, with hlow sure; with certainty. 

& convert (F.), d kob^ver', to cover; under cover; protected 

acti labores jucundi (L.), d^e^^ti ld'hdr^'Szjd'kUnd% finished labours are pleasant 

actum et tractatum (L.), dkt^'Um U trdkt-dt^'ilm, done and performed; dcme 

and transacted. 

actus animi (L.), dkt'Us dn'tm-l, anactofthe mind; intention. 
ad absurdum (L.), dd db'sUrd^^Um, to an absurdity. 

ad aperturam libri (L.), dd dp^'er*tu/'dm W-rl, at the opening qf the hook ; as 

the book opens at random. 

ad arbltrium (L.), dd dr*h{(f'ri-ilm, at pleasure. 
Bdagtra (L.), dd dg^4rd, to the stars ; to heaven, oi asi ^xKL\«\t^a.\a. 
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ad ORlendas Oismm (L.), M hdlhi^-Ha grOfUs, ai the Calends Oreek; at the 
Greek Calends ; never, seeing the Greeks had no Calends. 

ad oaptandimi Tolgna (L.)» M kdp'Ufnd'iim fHU-gUa, to oatoh the rabble ; to 
please the mnltitade. 

ad enndem (L.), dd }i'iind<hn, to the same (per&on), 

ad finem (L.), ild/k^^4m, to or at the end.1 

ad gnatnm (L.), dd gUstf'Um^ to one's taste. 

ad hoo (L.), dd Mk, to tkia; for this purpose. 

'adhuc sab jadioe lis est (L.)i dd'hUk sUb jM^^U^t UsM, euyet htfort the Judge 
the dispute is; the matter in question is still undecided. 

adieu juaqu* an reyoir (F.), d-d^ydo' Ms'W rU'V^wAr^ good-bye uniU to see 
again; farewell till we meet again. 

adieu pour toi^joun (F.), d*d^yd6 pd6r td6'zhdr^, good-bye for ever; farewell 
for ever. 

ad infinitum (L,),dd ih^'ftn'U^'Hm, to infinity. 

ad inquirendum (L.), dd in'holr'lind'iimf for inquiry. 

ad interim (L,\dd in'(9r»kn, in the meanwhile. 

ad intemedonem (L.), dd in'tir'nB'Shi'dn'^f to destruction; to extermination. 

ad invidiam (L.), dd in'Vt^'i'din^ for envy; enviously; spitefully. 

& diacrdtion (F.), d dtz-krd^'Si'ifng, at discretion ; without restriction. 

ad liUtum (L.), dd W'U'Untf at one's pleasure or taste. 

ad literam (L-), dd lit^'}6r»dm, to the letter; letter for letter. 

ad longum (L.), dd Uhg^'Umy for long; at length. 

ad medium filum (L.), dd mgd<i'iim fU^-Um, to middle thread; to the middle 
Ime. 

ad modum (L.), dd mifd'Hm, after the manner; after the manner of. 

ad nauseam (L.), dd ncE6/*9i6*dm, to disgtMt; to an extent to make one sick. 

ad quod damnum (L.), dd kwdd ddm^nUm, to what damage. 

ad zeferandum (L.), dd r^*2^*9ru2>i{m, to be left for further consideration. 

ad rem (L.), dd rl6m, to the thing ; to the point or purpose. 

ad summam (L.), dd s^m'm/dmt for the last; to sum up the matter ; in con- 
clusion. 

ad aummum (L.), dd s^Sml'm^n^ to the highest; to the highest amount or 
point. 

ad nngnem (Jm,\ dd Ung'uitm^ to the naU (human) ; with perfect accuracy ; 
nicely. 

ad nnum omnee (L.), dd f2fi*jim lfm<nez, to one all; all, to a man. 

ad uanm fldelium (L.), dd ugf'iimfi'deV4'Umf for the use of the faithful. 

•d Talorem (L), dd vdf^^^^^ according to the valife. 

ad vitam aut culpam (L.)> dd vU^'dm divt Mtp'-dm^for l\fe or fault; for life or 
till fiftult — said of the tenure of an office only terminable by death or 
delinquency. 

•d TiTom (lu), dd viv^Um, to the life. 
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iBgreicit medendo (L.), i*grU^»at mH-dind'd, ?ie becomes sick by the doctoring; 
the remedy is worse thion the disease. 

mqoam MrYare xnontem (L.)i ik^-vfihn s^'Vdr^'li mXnt^'ISm, to presenre an equable 
mind. 

mqao animo (L.), ek^-wd dn'im^d, with an equable mind. 

lere perenniua (L.)} &r^'t pir'^'ni'HSf more enduring than brass. 

letatii suie (L.), U'&t^-U su% of his age, or of her age. 

JEthiopem lavare (L.), i'thi'dp-}hn Idv'dr^'li, to wash an African; to wash an 
African white ; labour in vain. 

affaire d'amour (F.), df'fdr' dd*m$dT'^ affair of lave; a loye affair. 

affaire d'honnenr (F.), Hff&r^ dihi'nir', an affair qf honour; a dueL 

afliaixe du ooeur (F.), Hffdr^ dU kdr, an affair of the heart 

a fortiori (L.), dfdr^'Shi'Sr^'l, with strength or greater reason; arguments drawn 
from consequences or facts are so called. 

age quod agia (L.)} iidf't hvo6d Hdj'U, do what you are doing; finish what yon 
have in hand. 

& gorge d^ployte (F.), d g9rzh dd'pld*d'yd, to throat exJUbited; to an immoderate 
degree. 

i granda fraia (F.), d grdngfrd, with great expenses; very expensively. 

& Pftbandon (F.), d Id'bdng^^ddng, with the abandonment; at random. 

& PAm^ricaine (F.), d Id mdr^'6'kdn, after the American fashion. 

& I'Anglaiae (F.), d Idng^'gldz, after the English fashion. 

h Tantique (F.), d Idng'tik^, to the old; according to the old fashion or way. 

i la beUe ^toile (F. ),dldblil dt'wAl, to the beautiful star. 

i la bonne heme (F.), d Id bdn ir, to the good hour; in good time ; early; 
excellent ; very welL 

i la campagne (F.), d Id kdng-pdn*yd, in the country. 

& la Ghinoiae (F.), d Id sTuSn^-wdz, after the Chinese fashion. 

i la Fran^aiae (F.), d Idfrdng-sdz, after the French fashion. 

i la lettre (F.), d Id Wr, word for word ; literally. 

i la mode (F.), d Id mdd, according to the custom ; in fashion. 

i la Pariaienne (F.), d Id pdr-e/'S^H, after the Paris fashion. 

h la portte de tout le monde (F.), d Id pMf-d ditdbU m&ngd, at the reach of 
aU the world; within reach of every one. 

alere flammam (L.), dl'h'*lJldm'mAm, to feed the flame; to nourish the love of 
learning. 

i Peztremit^ (F.), d liks-trhn^et'd, at the end ; at the point of death ; without 
resources. 

alieni temporia florei (L.), d'U'in'i tXm^'pdr'ts fl(h^'&!, of another time flowers; 
flowers of another or past time. 

k ritalienne (F.), d U'tdl»BU\ in Italian mode. 

mHo jnb Bole (L.), dl'i'6 sUb s6l% anMer under sun; under another tun ; in 
another climate* 
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aUqidd inane (L.), d.V4»hM in'dn% some empty space; an indescribable kind 
of silliness ; silly trifling. 

aliud et idem (L.), dl't-Hd U id'im, another and the same; another, and yet 
the same thing. 

allez Tons en (F.), di'ld vo6 zdng, go you away; away with yon. 

alma mater (L.), dl'md rndf-er, a gentle or benign mother — applied by students 
and others to the University at which they were educateo. 

i Pordinaire (F.), d Wrd'in'dr^, in the ordinary; in the ordinary manner. 

i Pontranoe (F.), d Ido'trdngs, to the utmost; without sparing : or & ontranoe. 

alter ego (L.), dJU^'ir ig^'S, another I; another self ; a double ; a counterpart. 

alter idem (L.), differ id'tm, another the same; another precisely similar. 

alter ipee amiona (L.), d^er ipt^'t dm^tk^'Us, another he himself friend; a friend 
is another self. 

alteznia yicibna (L.), dU'im'is vl/'ib'tts, by alternate changes; alternately; 
in turn. 

altemm tanto (L.), dU^-er'Um tdnt^-o, another by so much; as much more. 

k main aimte (F.), d-mdng drm^d, with hand armed; by force of arms. 

amantinm ins (L.), d-m^n'shi-Um ir^'S, lovers* quarrels; the quarrels of 
lovers. 

a maiimifl ad minima (L.), d mdhs'-im'ts dd min^im-d, from the greatest to the 
least. 



de bone (F.), dm ddbd, a soul of mud; a debased creature. 

amende honorable (F.), d-mdngd' 6n'6rdVl, apology honourable; a full apology 
for insult or injury. 

a menaa et thoro (L.), d mXnt^-d U thZr'dyfrom table and bed; from bed and 
board ; a judicial separation of husband and wife short of divorce. 

amiona himiani generis (L.), dm-lk^-Us hiim'dn'i jM^r-is, the friend of the 
human race. 

amor gignit amorem (L.)) dm'ifr gt^-nXt dm-dZ-hn, love begets love. 

amor nnmmi (L.), dm^-dr niim'-mi, the love of money. 

amor patrisB (L.), dm'dr pdt^'H-S, the love of our native conntry. 

amonr-propre (F.), d-md^r^-prdp'r, self -love; vanity. 

a mnlto fortiori (L.), d m.Wf'6 fdr'shi^^dt on much stronger; on much 
stronger grounds. 

anden regime (F.), dng^'SS-dng rd-zhSm^, ancient government; the old or former 
administration. « 

andenne noblesse (F.)> dng^'SS'^n ndb't!^, the old nobility; that is, before the 
great French Revolution. 

fi«£rn4nft^m canda tones (L.), dng-gwU^-ldm JcdiiDd'd Hn'Sz^ an eel by the tail 
youhM; yon hold an eel by the tail; you are opposed to an active and 
slippery antagonist. 

•ngnia in herba (L.), dng^-gwis in herb% a snake in the grass; a lurking 
danger. 
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animal implnme biceps (L.)y dn^'ini'dl M^pldom'^ hi'sl&ps, an ammtU imthotU 
feaihers ttoo-legged; a two-legged animal without feathers — Plato's defin- 
ition of man. 

animal risibile (L.), dn'4m'dl r(zW'fl'<&, the ammcU that laugha^^^k definition 
of man originating in the ancient schools. 

animo et fide (L.), dn^4m-d UJidrB, with conrage and faith. 

animo non astutia (L.), dn^'lm-d ndn ds-tUUhi'd, by courage, not by craft. 

anno letatis (L.), dn^'Ud S'tdt^-U, in the year of his or her age. 

Anno Domini (L.), dn'nO ddmUnd, in the year of our Lord; that is, the year 
since Christ our Lord was bom on the earth. 

Anno mundi (L.), dn'no mttn^'di, in the year of the world; that is, the year since 
the world was inhabited by man. 

anno urbis condit» (L.), dm^nd UrJ/'U Jsdn^'dU'B, in the year <^the dtyfov/nded; 
in the year of founding the city, viz. Rome. B.c. 753. 

ante barbam doces senes (L.), dnlf-^ hdrV-dm dS/'iz aWis, h^ore a heard you 
teach old persons; you teieich old persons before you have a beard. 

ante meridiem (L.), dnlf'^ rnl^r^id't'^m, before noon. 

k pas de g^ant (F.), dpd d6 zhaf'Ang, with step qfgiamt; with a giant's stride. 

& perte de vue (F.), dpert d& vU, with has qfview; beyond one's view, 

& pied (F.), dp*ydf to foot; on foot. 

& plomb (F.), dpldng, to the lead; perpendicularly. 

k point (F.), dp*wdng, to a point; exactly right. 

a posse ad esse (L.)» d pds^-ali dd l^'8^,from ' to be able * to 'to he*; from pos- 
sibility to reality. 

a posteriori (L.), d pd8't&f<i-dr<l, from tht latter; from the effect to the cause, 
a priori (L.), d pri'dr'd, from the former; from the cause to the effect 
& propos (F.), dprd'po', to the point; pertinently; seasonably. 

2t propos de bottes (F.), d prO'pQ' d6 bdt, seasonably qf hoots; wUh respect to 

boots; by-the-bye. 

aqua vitas (L.), dl^-wd vU'g, water of Ufe; brandy or spirits. 

aranearum tolas tezere (L.>, dr*&n''<6'ar'''iim thirds Wuf'<6r-t, spiders* webs to 
weave; to weave spiders webs. 

arcana coelestia (L.), dr^Tcdn^d sB-Usff^l'dy secrets heavenly; heavenly secrets. 

arcana imperii (L.), dr-kdn^'d im-p^r^'H, the secrets or mysteries of govern- 
ment. 

arc en del (F.), drh dng s3'}il, the arch in the shy; the rainbow. 

ardentia verba (L.), dr'd^n'sht'd verVdy glowing words. 

& rez de chauss^ (F.), d rd dt shdZ-sd, on level of ground; even with the ground. 

argent comptant (F.), d'/'zhdng kdng'tdng', money counting; ready money. 

argomentum ad absurdum (L.), dr^-gu-niSntf'^m dd dh-sUrd'Hm, an argument 
to oibmrd; an argument to prove the absurdity of a thing. 

aijgrnmentum adhominem (L.), dr^'gU'VfCM'iJLmdd h/Sm^'in-^m, an argument to the 
many an argument deriving its force from ita direct personal application. 
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•igiuneiitiim ad ignozmatiaiii (L.), dr-gU-mirU^'ilm dd it/ndr-dn^-shl'dnif an 
argument to ignorance; an aignment founded on the ignorance of facts shown 
by an opponent. 

•Kgiimentiim ad InTidiam (L.), dr'-gi^'niXntrilm Hd in*Mf4'dm, an argument to 

envy; an appeal to the low passions. 
annee Uanohee (F.), Arm Udngahy arms white; hand weapons ; cold steel. 

anitee-gaxde (F. \ dr<ri'dr gdrd, the rear-guard. 

•niftze penn^e (F.), di<ri'dr ydn^^ed^ back thought; mental reservation ; kept 
to oneself. 

aa eft odare artem (L.), drs tst sBldr^-^ drtrhn^ art is to coneeaZ art; the per- 
fection of art is to conceal art. 

arte d*agrteent (F.), dr dd-grd<mdng, arts of agreement; accomplishments 
(in ladies' schools). 

arinnm toodM (L.), da^'in-Hm tdnd^Sz, an ass you are shearing; yon are shear- 
ing an ass ; there is a great cry but little wool. 

a tezgo (L.), (K ter^'dyfrom behind; at one's back. 

i tort et i droit i^.^dtiSrdd dr'wd, to wrong and to right; right or wrong. 

i tort et i trayers (Y,\ d tlSr d d trdv'ir^, to wrong and to across; at random ; 
without discretion. 

i tonteB Jambes (F.), d toot zhdngb, with all legs; as fast as one's legs can carry. 

k tout propoB (F.), d tddprd'p6\ to all design; at every turn ; ever and anon. 

an oontraire (F.), 6 kdng^'trdr, to the contrary; on the other hand. 

an couzant (F.), d id6r*dng', to the running; acquainted with ; famiHar with. 

aaetor pretiosa £acit (L.), awkt^-dr prlsh'i'O^'d fd^^U^ the giver precious makes; 
the giver makes the gift more precious. 

andaoeB fortana Jnvat (L.), d!6fd'&/-&ifdrt'iin'dj(h/'dty (he bold fortune favours; 
fortune favours the bold. 

an dteeq^oir (F.), 6 dda^*}is-p*wdr, to the despair; in a state of despondency. 

audi alteram partem (L.), oM'i dUrer^dm pdrt^'^ hear the other party; hear 
both sides and then judge. 

aaditozia (L.), dllK2•i^•^^df, lecture-rooms. 

aacUtooiiiin (L.), dXbd'U'&i^i'Um, place where the audience sits; a lecture-room. 

an fiiit (F.), ^/d, to the fact; up to the mark. 

aafbnd (F.), CfiSngy to the bottom; thoroughly. 

an jour la Jonmte (F.), d zhoor Id zhd6r'nd\ to the day the day; from hand to 
mouth. 

an natnrel (F.), 6 ndt^'Oor-^l, to the natural; in its natural state. 

an pied de la lettre (F.), op'ya dt Id lU'r, to the foot qfthe letter; literally. 

an pia aller (F.), dpS-zdV'ld, to the worst to go; at the worst. 

mediooiitaB (L.), di6n<}i-d mM'4'dk^'rU'dSf golden mediocrity; the golden 
mean or middle way. 

zeite (F.), 6 rtsty to the remainder; in addition to thia\ b^d&<!^. 

tvwoiT(F.), drif'V'wdr, t the seeing agaxn; g<oo^-\>^^\l^^^^^« 
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ant GiBBar, ant nnUiu (L.)> a!b^ sis^'dr, dXot nUl'lUa, either Ccesar or none; he 
will either attain his object or perish in the attempt. 

an troiflddme (F.), 6 trwd-zB-drnf, to the third; on the third floor. 

ant Tincere ant mori (L.), d(bt vtn'9&r»t d(bt mifr^'l, either to conqner or die. 

anx armes (F.), 6-zdrm, to the arms; to arms. 

avant conrenr (F.), d-vdng' koor-dr^, before runner; a foreninner; one sent 
before to announce the approach of another. 

ayant-garde (F.), d'vdng^ gdrd, hrfore guard; the van-guard. 

avant propos (F.), d-vdng' pr6-p6\ ^ore design; the preliminaiy matter; the 
preface. 

avec nantissement (F.), d'V^iJc^ ndng^-tes-mdng, with security. 

avec permiflsion (F.), dv^k^ per'in^'SS'Sng, with permission. 

a yerUs ad yerbera (L.), d virb'is dd verb'lir'd, from words to blows. 

a yincnlo matrimonii (L.), d vtn^'kiU-d mdt^'ri-mdnH'i, from the chain of mar* 
riage; from the bonds of matrimony. 

avise la fin (F.), d'Vizf Id fang, consider the end. 

ayocat (F.), d^vO'M, an advocate ; a barrister. 

h volont^ (F.), d vd-Wng^'tdf at tvUl; at pleasure. 

& votre sant^ (F.), d vHt'r sdng^'td, to your health. 

avon^ (F.), d^^voo'd, an attorney; a patron. 

bal abound (F.), bdl d-hMnd, a baU subscribed; a subscription balL 

bal champetre (F.), bdl shdng-paVr, ball country; out of doors; a country balL 

bas bleu (F.), bd blU, stocking blue; a literary lady. 

basiB vlrtntnm constantia (L.), bdzf-is ver'tutf-Um kSn-stdn'shl'd, the foundation 
of virtues constancy; constancy is the foundation of all virtues. 

bean ddsordre (F.), b6 dd'zSrd^r, beautiful disorder, 

beau ideal (F.), b6 S-dd'-dl, beautiful ideal; an imaginary standard of absolute 
perfection ; the true realization. 

bean monde (F.), bd mdngd, the beautiful world; polite people ; the fashionable 
world. 

beaux esprits (F.), bGz U^prSf^ beautiful minds; gay spirits ; men of wit. 

beaux yeux (F.), b^-yU, beautiful eyes; handsome eyes; attractive looks. 

bel esprit (F.), bH lis'pri^, beautiful mind; a brilliant mind ; a person of wit or 
genius. 

bella, horrida bella (L.), b^l'ld, h^^rid-d H&f-ld, wars, horrid wars. 

bella matribuB detestata (L.), b^V-ld mdt'rtb'Us d^'iHst'dlf'd, wars by mothers 
detested. 

bene exeat (L.), &2fn*S tks^'t-dt^ weU he may depart; let him depart with a good 
character. 

benigno numine (L.), blin-t/-n6 nUm'tn'^, by a benignant deity; by the favour 
of Providence. 

bete noire (F.), bdt rCwdr, beast black; black beast; an object of aversion. 

loe (F,), bi'dn/'id'Angs^ civility; decorum*, decency. 
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UeuiteiieeB (F.)» hi-itnff^'9d*dng9f deeeneiea; the proprieties of life. 

billeti d*4tat (F.), bit-ld dd'td, notes qf State; Govemment paper; bank notes. 

Ui dftt, qiii cito dat (L.), hU ddt, kwi sUf'O ddt, twice he give», who quieUy 
fpvea; he who bestows a favour promptly and with Uttle fuss, greatly 
enhances its Tilue. 

bk Tindt, qui le vindt in victoria (L.). 

6b vkt^-U, iud «8 vtns'-U in vikUh^td, 

twice he conquers, who himself conquers in victory. 

Free tram.: He conquers twice who conquers himself in the hour of victory ; 
that is, his enemy py his valour, and himself by his moderation. 

Uai< (F.), hld^'d, burnt up; rendered incapable by excess of further eigoyment. 

bon ami (F.), hifn dm'€, a good friend. 

bon-bon (F.), bSng-hdng, good-good; a sweetmeat ; sugar plum. 

bon bonzgeois (F.), h9ng bdor-zh^wd', good citizen; a citizen of substance. 

bon esprit (FA hdn'}ia*pnf, good mind; a sensible mind: bona espriti, 
bdn-TXS'pr^, sensible minds ; wits. 

bon gr6, mal gz4 (F.), bdng grd, mdl grd, good wiU, had will; with a good 
or bad grace ; willing or unwilling. 

bonhomie (F.), bdn'&m'i, good-nature ; simplicity. 

boni prinoipii finis bonus (L.), bSn'i prin-Hf^-i-i fin'U bdn'Hs, of good beginning 
end good; a good ending comes from a good beginning. 

bon Jonr (F.), biSng thodr, good day; good morning. 

bon-mot(F.), b&ng-md, good word; a jest; a joke: bons-mota, bifng-mdz, 

bonne (F.), bifn, a nurse or governess. 

bonne bete (F.), bdn bat, good beast; good-natrjed fool. 

bonne bonohe (F.), b9n boSsh, good mouth; a dainty dish or morscL 

bonne et belle (F.), b9n a bU, good and beautiful; good and handsome. 

bonne fortune (F.), bUn fSrt*o6n\ good fortune. 

bonnei gens (F.), biSn zhdng, good people; civilized beings ; men of the right 
stamp. 

bonne table (F.), bdn tdb% a good table. 

bonnet de nuit (F.), bMnd di n*wit a cap qf night; a night-cap. 

bonnet xooge (F.), b^'nd roozh, bonnet red; the red cap; the cap of Liberty. 

bon soir (F.), b&ng s^wdr, good evening. 

bonus (L.), bMUs, a good (man) : bonum, biki^Hm, a good (thing). 

bon vivant (F.), bdng vii/'dng, good living; a high feeder or liver: bona 
vivants (jp2u.), blhig vif/^dng or vSi/'dngs, good companions. 

bon voyage (F.), b&ng v*wd'dzh\ a pleasant journey or voyage, as the case 
may be. 

brevi menu (L.), brh/4 mitn'ii, with a short hand; without delay; summarily. 

br n t nm ftilmen (L.), broot^'Hm fooV^tfCin, a senseless thunderbolt; a loud but 
harmless threat ; sound and fury, but nothing else. 

oacoethee loqnendi (L.), kdJ^'d-&h'&i ldk'W^nd% an incxu».bl<^ ^i^ss&ss^ Vsi 
speaking. 
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caooethes Bcxibendi (L.), hUkf'd'Uh^iz skrib'l6nd'4t an incorable poasioii for 

writing. 

oadit qiuBstio (L.), Md'U kwesf-yi-d, falU the qutsticn; the matter Ms to 
the ground. 

cflBtera desunt (L.), aetr^T'd d^'S&rU, other things are wmling; the remainder 
is wanting. 

c»teri8 paribna (L.), a^-^-i^ pdZ-ib-Ua, with other Hdnga eqwd; other things 
being equal. 

Candida pax (L.), Mnd'ld'd pdks, white peace; white-robed peace, 
capnt (L.), Mj/'iU, head; chapter. 

capnt mortnnm (L.), kdj^'iU mdrf-U'Um, head the dead; the dead body; the 

worthless remains. 

caput scabere (L.), Mp'Ut skdb^'tr-^, the head to scratch; to scratch one's head, 
as a preliminary in commencing some important work. 

carpe diem (L.), Mrp«S dl'hn, gather (as fruit) to-day; eigoy the present day; 

seize the present opportunity. 

carte blanche (F.), kdrtbldngsh, paper white; paper unwritten on; unlimited 
power. 

carte-de-visite (F.), hdrt-di-viZ'U'y a card of visit; a photographic likeness. 

carte dn pays (F.), Mrt dU pd*S, map of the country. 

casus belli (L.), kds^'Hs btV4l, an occasion of war; a cause for going to war. 

casus necessitatis (L.), kd^Us riHsl^'SU'dtf-ls^ an occasion of necessity; a case 
of necessity. 

catalogue ndsonn^ (F.), JciUf'd'ldg rdTf-dn-na, a catalogue accurate; a catalogoe 

of books arranged according to their subjects. 

Causa causans (L.)> kadj/'U kdXos'^dnz, the Cause causing; the great First Cause; 
the Supreme Being. 

cause c^ldbre (F.), kdz sd'Ub'r, cause celebrated; a remarkable trial in a court 
of justice. 

caveat creditor (L.), kdv^-li-dt krM^-U'dr, let beware the creditor; let the 

creditor beware, or be on his guard. 

caveat emtor (L.), kdiZ-^dt }imt^-dr, let beware buyer; let the purchaser be 
on his guard. 

cedant arma togsd (L.), sSd^'dnt drm'-d tddf-e, hi yield arms to the gown; let 

military authority yield to the civil power. 

oela vlendra (F.), s&ld vB-dng^-drd, thaJt will come; all in good time. 

c'est h. dire (F.), s& td dSr, that is to say; namely. 

c'est nne autre chose (F.), sd tSH d'tr shoz, it is one other thing; that is quite 
a different thing. 

certiorari (L.), sir^'shi-dr'dr^'i, to be made more certain; an order issued from a 
superior court to an inferior one, to remove a cause to it. 

cessio bonomm (L.), stsUl'6 bdn-Sr^'Um, a yielding up qf the goods; the giving 
up of one's goods without reserve to one's creditors under a legid process. 

ebAcanh aon goat (F.), shd'kUng' d s6ng goo, each to his taste; every one to his 
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ehanger de note (F.), Mn^^zhd d6 ndt, to change qf noU; to turn over a new 
leaf. 

dhef-de-bataiUon (F.), tihStf'-di'hiUf'd'ydng or hat'dL'iing^ cJutfo/bcUialion; a nugor. 

ohef-de-cnigine (F.), ahff'di'kw&i^inf, chitf qf kitchen; head cook. 

chef-de-miflgion (F. ), ahlff'dt-tngt^'gH'ifng, chitf qfmMon; the head of an embassy. 

6hef-d*0BaTxe (F.), shd-d/f'Vr^ chief qfioorh; a masterpiece. 

obaf-dt-polioe (F.), sklif-dH^'itf, chief qf police; the head of the police. 

chftie amie (F./em.), shdr ^fm*^, dear friend; a dear friend ; a mistress. 

cheraUer d*indn8trie(F.), ahhf'd^'yd ddng-dU-tr^^ knight of industry; a swind- 
ler or sharper. 

civfliter mortnns (L.), tXv'W^U'^ mdrtf-U-Us, civilly dead; deprived of all civil 
rights ; one was ' civilly put to death ' who formerly retired into a religious 
house; also one sentenced to penal servitude for life; and likewise an 
<mtlaw. 

daquenr (F.), kldk*ir^^ a dapper; a hired applauder or eulogiser. 

oogito, ezgo sum (L.), kd4i-tt*d, ir/'d sUm, I think, therefore I am. 

coltthmn in dnn fovere (L.), kdlu^'brdm in stn'U fdv-er^'^, a snake in bosom to 
cherish; to cherish a snake in one's bosom ; to have on enemy in your 
confidence. 

oomitas inter gentea (L.), kihnl^it-ds in'terj^6rU^'&iy courteousness between nations. 

oomme il faut (F.), hSm itfdf asUis necessary; as it should be. 

oommenoement da la fin (F.), kifrn'mdngZ-mdng di Idfdng, the beginning of 
the end. 

oommiflMiie de poUoe (F.), kifm*mSS'Sdr^ dlipdl-es^, a commissioner of police. 

oommiflBaire dea gnerres (F.), kSm-mes-sdr^ dt gar, oommissioner of the wars; 
commissioner of war. 

oommone bonum (L.), kdrn'mHn^'^ bdn'Um, a common good. 

oompagnon de voyage (F.), kdng-pdng^^ydng (^ v'tod-dzJi^ a companion qf travel; 
a travelling companion. 

oompoB mentia (L.), kdm'pds rnfyttf'fs, sound qf mind; one who is not insane or 
weak in mind. 

oompte rendn (F.), kihigt rdng^'dilf account rendered ; a report. 

oonooxdia diaooxa (L.), kUn-kM/'i'd dts^-kdrz, harmonious discord; discordant 
harmony. 

oonoonn oomparatif (F.), kdng^'koor kUng-pOr^'d't^^ competition comparative; 
a competitive examination among selected candidates for Government 
appointments. 

oonoonn nnivexsel (F.), kfkig^'kS&r Son't*ver^'S% competUum universal; a com- 
petitive examination for sJl comers who aspire to Government appointments. 

conditio sine qua non (L.), kUn^dtsh't-d M-t kwd ndn, condition without which 
not; an indispensable or necessary condition. 

oonfrtee (F.), kifngfrdy, prqfessional companion; a brother of the same monast- 
ery ; an associate. 

oong^ d*<lize (F.), kdng^-zhd d:&*W^ leave to elect; «. "wx^XiXri *Cql^ ^^^sss^sg!^ 
snatuig leave to elect a bishop. 
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oo]maiBMiir(F.), kdn'-nd'Ser^ foroonnoiBsenr, il;d^<fi£9-«er', a goodjudge in matters 
of taste or the fine arts. 

Gonsoia mens recti fam» mendada ridet (L.). 
IcGn'shi'd mXr^ rUktf'i fdm^'€ m^bi'dd'shX'd rid'U, 
conscious mind of right of rumour the lies laughs at. 

Free trans.: A mind which is conscious of rectitude treats with contempt 
lying rumours. 

conseil d*dtat (F.V kikig^-sd d& iA\ council of StcUe; a privy council : oosfleiller 
d*dtat, konff'8dl'd d& td\ a privy counsellor. 

oosseil da fomille (F)., kdn/'8d d^/dm'Bl, council (/family; a family consulta- 
tion. 

conseils de pmd' hommes (F.), hdng^sd d6 pr6d-iim\ councils of discreet men; 
a mixed council of masters and workmen for the settlement of trade dis- 
putes. 

oonsensus facit legem (L.), hdU'S^ns^-Usfds'U Udj'hn, consent makes the law. 

constantia et virtute (L.), hdn'Stdn'shl'd tt vir'tiU^'9, by constancy and virtue. 

contra bones mores (L.)> kdntf-rit bdn^-ds mor^'iz, contrary to good manners. 

contra quoscnnque (L.), kdn'trd kujds-kiin'kw^, against every one whaUver; 
against all persons whatever. 

centre fortune bon coeur (F.), kdng^'tr f^rdobn' bdng kdr, against fortune good 
heart; keep up the spirits in every case of misfortune. 

copia fandi (L.), kop-i'dfdnd% abundance of speaking; copiousness of speech. 

oopia vera (L.), k6p'4*d vir-d, abundance true; a true copy, as of an official 

document. 

coram domino rege (L.), kor'-dm ddm^n'd redj% in the presence of our lord 
the king. 

coram nobis (L.), k5r<dm noV'ts^ in the presence of us; in. our presence, i.«. be- 
fore the court of law. 

coram non judice (L.), kor^'dm ndn jdd'is'^, b^ore not the judge; before one not 
the proper judge ; before an improper tribunal. 

coram populo (L.), kdr^-dm pdp-ul'O, before the people. 

corps d'arm^e (F.), kdr ddr^-md, body of army; a division of a military force. 

corps de garde (F.), kdr dH gdrd, a body of guard; the company of men who 
watch in the guard-room ; the guard-room itself. 

corps d*observation (F.), kdr ddy-ser^vd^'g-dng, body of observation; a body of 
soldiers for watching the movements of the enemy. 

corps diplomatique (F.), kdr dip'ldm'dt-ek^t body diplomatic; the whole ambas- 
sadors from the several countries. 

corps dramatique (F.), kdr drdm-dt'ck^, body dramatic; the whole company of 
actors, or of a theatre. 

corpus Christi (L.), kdrpf^Hs kristH, the body of Christ. 

corpus delicti (L.), kdrp^'Us dH-Wclf'l, tlie body of the crime; the substance or 
foundation of the defence. 

corpus exsangue (L.), kdrp^-Us ^-sdng^^wH, the corpse bloodless; the lifeless 
body. 

Juiis (L,), Jlfifrp^Us j^'Ut the body qf tKc la^D ; \5ift "«\ioU mass of the law. 
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ooxpns sine pectoie (L.), hUrp'^Us sln'€piht*'6r'it the body wUhoui the brea$t; the 
body without a miud or soul. 

oostitiiiier (F.), kds'toom'e-df a dealer in costumes or dresses, particularly of a 
theatrical character. 

cottage om^ (F.), kdt-dzh' dr^nd', cottage ornamented; a cottage-villa. 

ooolenr de loee (F.), hddV'ir d6 rCz^ colour of rote; rose-colour; an aspect of 
beauty and attractiveness. 

eonp-cT^tat (F.), kd6 di td, a stroke qf State; a sudden and decisive blow; 
Tiolent measures taken by the Government when the State is supposed to 
be in danger. 

conp-de-graoe (F.), kdo^'di'grds, stroke of mercy; the finishing stroke ; the death 
stroke. 

conp-de-main (7.), kdo^di-mdng, stroke qf hand; a bold effort ; a sudden or 
unexpected attack ; a surprise. 

oonp^'osil (F.), kd6 dd'&f a stroke or glance of the eye; a single glance of the eye. 

conp-de-aoleil (F.), koo d6 sdliV, a stroke of the sun; sunstroke; the disease 
produced by undue exposure of the head to the rays of the sun. 

coup de thtetre (F.), koo di td*dt'r, a stroke of theatre; an unforeseen event. 

eo6Ae que cotkte (F.), koot kH kd6t; also cotkte qu*il ooilte, koot kel koot, cost 
what it may; come what may ; at whatever cost. 

crodula res amor est (L.), krWiU'd rez dm<dr <ist, credulous thing love is; love 
is a credulous affair. 

cribzo aquam haurire (L.), kribWd Wti^m hatbr'tr^'i, in a sieve water to draw; 
to lose one's time in vain labour. 

crimen Imam mi^JestatlB (L.), krim^'hi lezf-e mMf-tst'o/'ls, the crime qf injured 
majesty; the crime of high treason. 

cmda Yiridiflque lenectns (L.), krood'd vir-id'Uf'kw^ s^n'^iktf-iis, a vigorous and 
green old age. 

eiii bonof (L.), kl hdn<d, to whom for good; to whom is it for good ; for whose 
good ? for whose benefit is it ? what good will it do ? 

cuiUbet in arte sua credendum est(L.): — Free trans.: Every man 
ki'lib'U in drtf'}i s6'd kre-d^nd^'Um list, should be trusted in his 

to any one in art his own to be trusted is. own art or profession. 

cnm grano sallB (L. }, kUm gran' 6 sdl'ts, with a grain qf salt; with some allowance 
or deduction. 

cnm multis aliis (L.), k&m mfiltris (Of-l^is, wUh many others (things). 

cnmnotiB vazionun (L.), him ndt'-ts vdr^4'o/-ilm, with notes of various (authors). 

cum privilegio (L.), kttm prfv'l'ledj-i'd, with privilege, i 

cnxsd secnndad (L.), kil/'B stk'Und'Bt pains second; additional improvements, 
as in literary work. 

cnriosa f eUcitas (L.), kur^'l-o^^-d ft-W-U'dSf careful good fortune; a lucky hit; 
a happy idea. 

coirenti calamo (L.), k^r-rtnlfd kdV-dm-d, with a running pen; off-hand ; with 
great rapidity. 

cnstoB xotulomm (L.), kHst'-ds rdf-iU'dr'-iim, the keeper of the roU&; tha offish 
in charge of the roils or records. 
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da dextram miBero (L.), dd (W^'trdm mXsf''h'*d, give iht right hound to the wtfoT' 
tunate; give a Helping huid to the unfortunate. 

damee queteuBes (F.)> ddm kd^tdzf, ladies collectors; lad^ collectors; money 
gathering or collecting ladies. Ladies who collect pnyately on their own 
account to relieve certain poor under their care. 

debitum natorsB (L.), dW-U^Um ndt-ur'i, the debt <if nature; death. 

de bonne grace (F.), dS hUn grds, with good grace; willingly. 

deooB et tatamen (L.), dUl/'ila U tU'tom'h^, honour and defencOi 

de die in diem (L.), dB d^-e Kn dV-^hn, from day to day. 

de facto (L.), dB/dkt^'d,/rom the/act; actually. 

de fame in flammam (L.), de funi'd in fldrn'mUm, from the smoke into the 
flame; from the frying-pan into the fire. 

de gaiety de cceur (F.), (22 gd%td d6 kdr, from gaiety qf heart; sportively. 

de haute Intte (F.), d^i 6t loot, of high struggle; by main force. 

Dei gratia (L.)> de^-i grd'shi'd, of Ood by the grace; by the grace of Qod. 

ddjeuner a la fourchette (F.), dd'zhoon-d^ d Ut foor-skSt^, breakfast to the 
fork; a meat breakfast. 

dejeuner dinatoire (F.), dd-zhoou'd' den^'d'^wdr, a breakfast serving as a 
dinner. 

dejure (L.), di jdr^'t, from the law; legally. 

delenda est Carthago (L.), de-t&nd'd ^t kdr'thag^'O, destroyed is (must be) 
Carihage; Carthage must be destroyed ; a war of extermination. 

delirium tremens (L.), deUr^i-Hm trlm^'<inz, madness trembling; the drunkard's 
insanity. 

de mortuis nil nisi bonum (L.), dJB mJHrtf-u-ls nU nts^-l bMiim, of the dead 
nothing unless good; let nothing but good be said of the dead. 

de nilulo, nihil fit (L.), de nV-hU'O nV-MlfU, out of nothing, nothing is made. 

de novo (L.), dB nthf'0,from new; anew ; over again from the beginning. 

Deo gratias (L.), dt^o grd^'sM'ds, to Ood thanks; thanks to God. 

Deo juvante (L.), d^'O jdv-dntf-e, with God helping. 

de omnibus rebus (L.), dS iMn^'Us rB^'bUs, concerning aU things; about 
everything. 

Deo, non fortuna (L.), de'd, nihi f^rt-Un'd, from God, not from fortune, 

Deo volente (L.), d^-o v^l-hUf^t, Ood being willing; by God's will, or D. V. 

de piofundis (L.), dB profiMf-is, from the depths. 

dexikier leasort (F.), det<ni'd rts^dr^^ the last resource. 

desagitoent (F.), ddf-zd-gra^mdng, something disagreeable or unpleasant. 

desnnt csBtera (L.), d^'sHM set^-iir'd, are wanting other things; the remainder 
is wanting. 

ddtenu (F.), ddt^^in'U, detained; a prisoner : detenus, ddf*H*dz, prisoners. 
de trop (F.), cK trd, of too much; out of place. 

ffoix (JS.\dXvev v*wd, with Uving voice; by word of mouth; orally. 

(L,), Gi^fy ddf'USf the day gweni i)ie da^ oi ^^<^ vi^v^Vxi^fid. 
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diet tns (L.), df^ ir^i, day of i?iatlL 

dies non (L.), tUf'iz nifn, a day not; a day on whicli the judges do not sit. 

Diea ddf«nde le droit (F.)* ^'U^ di/dng^ 14 dr'wA, God defend tlie right. 

Diea et mom droit (F.), cfytt d nUfng dr*wdf God and my right. 

digna canis pabnlo (L.), dig^'tUi kdn^U pdb'iU'9f vforthy dog with food; a dog 
worthy of his food. 

dignoB Tindioe nodns (L.), dUg^'tiUs vtnd^'U't ndd'-HSf worthy qf an avenger a 
knot; a knot worthy to be untied by such hands; a difficulty calling for 
the bluest interposition for Its unravelment. 

dii miyoreB et minores (L.), di'i m&di'Gi<iz U mln'6r^*&^ the gods greater 
and less. 

dii penates (L.), d^-i p^n'&t^'iz, the gods household; the household gods ; objects 
of love or affection. 

dinen k la carte (F. ), din^'d d Id idrt, dinners from the bill of fare. 

dire dee flenrettes (F.)i dir dd fld^^tt^, to speak flowerets ; to say some pretty 
things ; to say pretty things. 

di^eota membra (L.), diz-j}ikt'd mUm-brdf disjointed members; scattered limbs 
or remains. 

distinga^ (F.), diS'tdng^-gd, distinguished; eminent; gentlemanly; ladylike. 

diftrait (F.), des4rd\ absent; absent in thought ; distraite des*trcUf (/em.), 

divertissement (F.), d6'vM'€s-mdng\ amusement; sport: the English spelling 
is deyertisement^ di-veri^'iz'mdng, 

diTide et impera (L.), dii/^id'H U im'-pl^r^d, divide and govern. 

doctrinaire (F.), ddk^'trSn'or, a theorist; a philosophical politician. 

domat omnia virtus (L.), dikn'dt ^'ni'd virtf^Hs, subdues all things valour; 
valour subdues all things. 

doaUe entendre (incorrect F.), dooh'^l dng-tdng^'dr, double meaning; a play on 
words, in which the word or phrase is capable of more than one sense : the 
correct French form is double entente, dooy-l dng-tdngt^, of which the full 
exnression is mot 2k double entente, mo-td doobH dng-tdngt^ a word with 
a double meaning: — used generally in a bad sense. 

dramatis personse (L.), drdm^'dt-is p^r-sdn^-S, of the drama the persons; the 
characters or persons represented on the stage in a play. 

dncit amor patrise (L.), diU^-U dm'6r pdtWl'i^ leads love of country; the love 
of my country leads me on. 

duloe domum (L.), dUls^'li dikn^'Hm, sweet home; homewards. 

duloe et decorum est pro patria mori (L.). 

c{fi2f^8 8< dXik'or^'Um^st prdpdt'ri'd mdr^'i, 

sweet and becoming it is for one's country to die. 

Free trans,: It is pleasant and honourable to die in behalf of one's country. 

dum spiro, spero (L.), d^m spir^'O, spe/'O, while I breathe, I hope. 

dam vita est, spes est (L.)* dUm vU^-d Ut, spes tst, whUe life is, hope is; while 
there is life, there is hope. 

dam vivimus vivamns (L.), dUm vii/'im*iis vlV'dwSHa^ wKilA vit Iv^ U^ ma ^jcoit^ 
let us exfjoy life as long as we cam 
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duBnte vita (L.), dUr-dnt^'^ vUf-d^ wUh enduring life; wMle life endnres; 
during life. 

dux femina fact! (L.), dUks /}im<{n»d fdhtfl, a leader the woman qf the action; 
a woman was the spirit and soul of the enterprise. 

eau de Cologne (F.), 6 di hdh6n\ water of Cologne; a perfume so called. 

ean de vie (F.), dd^vS, water of life; brandy. 

ean sucrte (F.), 6 sooJ/'rd, water sugared; sugared or sweetened water. 

ecce homo! (L.), ^'9& liihn'd, behold the man /--the title of a picture represent- 
ing the Lord Jesus as given up to the Jews by Pilate, or wearing a crown of 
thorns. 

ecce signumi (L.), ^Shf-si ii/-nilm, behold the sign/ here is the proof. 

^dat de lire (F.), d'kld d6 r&r, a burst of laughter. 

editio princepe (L.), I'dlsh'^i'd prin'stps, edition first; the first edition. 

^gaUt« (F.), a-gdl'-e-td, equality. 

ego et rex meas (L.), 2^/d H rlhs me'-Us, I and king my; my king and L 

ego hoc fed (L.), 2^d hdhfes'-i, I this did; I did this. 

egomet mi ignosco (L.), 2^d*mS< ml ig-ndsJ^-o, I myself to myself give pardon; 
I overlook my own faults. 

ejnedem generis (L.), i'jUZ-dihn jH'tr'ls, of the same kind. 

^lan (F.)y af-Wng, a leap or spring; dash ; enthusiasm. 

elixir vitas (L.), tdiks^4r vKrS, the quintessence of life. 

embarras de richeises (F.)» dng'bdr^rd dH ri'sJiHy, embarrassment of riches; an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth ; difficulties arising from an over«abundance. 

^rnigr^ (F.), dm'i-grd, an emigrant; a refugee. 

en arridre (F.), dn dr<r6-dr, in the rear; behind. 

en attendant (F.), dn di-tdng^'ddng, in waiting; in the meantime. 

en avant (F.), dn d*vdng^f in before; forward. 

en barbette (F.), dng bdr-bW, in head-dress of a nun — referring to its shape, 
on an earthem terrace inside a parapet — said of guns so raised as to admit 
of being fired over the top of the parapet. 

en bean (F.), dng bd, in beautiful; in a favourable light. 

en bloc (F.), dng bWk, in a lump. 

en bon train (F.), dng bdng trdng, in good train; in a fair way. 

en buste (F.), dng boost, in bust; half length. 

en oachette (F.), dng kd-shU^, in concealment 

en cavalier (F.), dng kdV'dX'i*d, in knight; as a gentleman. 

en commandite (F.), dng kifm^mdng^-det, in partnership; as in woci6ii6 en com- 
mandite {sd'SS'd^'t^, in France, a commercial companv with unlimited 
responsibility as regards its acting partners only ; a limited liability company. 

en d^habilU (F.), dng dd^dh'iV'd, in undress : Eng. pron. dJSz'd'bBl 

en tehelon (F,), dn d-M-Ufng, in steps like stairs — applied to a body of troops 
formed m divisions appearing as the steps of a stair. 

AsXuaUla (¥,), dng/dm^'^ in family; alone; by themselves. 
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enfiEoiB perdus (F.), Ang'fAng per^dU, children lost; lost children ; in an attack 
on a fortified place, ' the forlorn hope.' 

enfant terziUe (F.), dng^fdng ter^'ri'bl, chiUl terrible; a child that causes annoy- 
ance, by innocent but ill-timed remarks, to others. 

en grand seignenr (F.), dng grdng sSn'yer, in great lord; in lordly style. 

en grande tenae (F.), dng grdngd Vin'-U, in great holding; in full dress. 

en grande toUette (F.), dng grdngd Vwd-VU^ in great dress; in foil dress. 

en maaM (F.), dng mds, in a body. 

en maayaise odeor (F.), dng m5-vdzf 6'der^, in bad odour; in bad repute. 

en papiUote (F.), dng pdp'i^dt or dngpdp-il'-dt; in curl papers. 

en pension (F.), dng pdng'si'dng, at a boarding-house ; as a boarder. 

en rapport (F.), dng rdp'pGr', in communication. 

en idgle (F.), dng rd'gl, in rule; as it should be ; according to regulations. 

en limuDA (F.), dng ra*zdom'd, in summary; on the whole. 

en xeranche (F.), dng rd'vdngsh\ in revenge; another chance ; to make up for it 

en route (F.), dng root, in road; on one's way. 

en snite (F.), dng swU, in train; in company. 

entente oordiale (F.), dng tdngt h6r*de'dV, understanding cordial; a cordial 
understanding. 

en titre (F.), dng tit'r, in title; in name only ; titular. 

entonrage (F.), dng'too'rdsJi^, the surroundings; adijuncts; ornaments. 

en tout (F.), dng too, in aU; wholly. 

entre nous (F.), dng^Ur nd, between ourselres. 

en Y6rii6 (F.), dng vdr^S'td, in truth; verily. 

00 nomine (L.), ^d nUmrin't, by thai name; for this reason. 

ergo (L.), er^d, therefore. 

exiare est hnmannm (L.), tr-rdr^'l tst hum'dn'Hm, to err is human. 

esprit de ooxps (F.), ts'pre' di kdr, the spirit of body; the prevailing spirit of 
honour which guides the actions of individuals of any collective body such 
as the army and the bar, in the interests of that ' body.' 

esprit d^licat (F.), Is'pre' ddl'i'kd, spirit delicate; a person of refined or correct 
taste. 

esprit fort (F.), }^'pref fddfr, mind strong; a free-thinker; a rationalist. 

esse qnam videri (L.), ^«i$ Jlnodm v£c2*er^i, to be than to seem; it is infinitely 
bistter to possess the actual thing than only to seem to have it. 

est modus in rebus (L.), ^t mM^-Us in re^-bUs, is measure in things; there is a 
middle way or medium in all things. 

esto perpetua (L.), ^t^-d p^r^p^t^^U'd, let it be perpetual; let it endure for ever. 

et csBtera (L.), U sSlf'tr^d or s^it^-tr^d, and the others; and other things ; etc. 

eft hoc genus onine (L.), <U hdhjMUs dm'nH, and this race aXl; and everything 
of the same kind. 

et sequentes (L.), U M-whUf^Sz^ and those (peraoTiB^^ \.\i^\>ic{\\<(s<^ \ ^^iftn^^so&^A^ 
& s&t'W^<sM'd, and those (things) tlial {oUow. 
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et lie de cnteiii (L.),Ustkd}i t&f'lir-U, and so concerning othen. 

et tic de similibuB (L.), lUsikdi tXm'Vf'tb'Ha, and so eoneerning sknUar (things); 
and the same may be said of everything simihur. 

et to, Bmte (LX It iU, Brdtf-t^ and thou, O Brutus; and thon also, Bmtns — 
said of one u*om whom the condact of a friend and not of an enemy would 
have been expected. In this, reference is made to the exclamation which 
Caesar uttered, on receiving the stab of an assassin from his friend Bmtns. 

evitata Charybdi in Scyllam inddere (L.). 

i^'VU'dt^'d kdv'ib'dl in silUdm in-sld^'ir^i. 

avoiding Charybdis into Scylla to falL 

Free trans. : In avoiding Charybdis to fall into Scylla ; to avoid one ^eat 
danger and presently fall into another. Between Italy and Sicily, 
Charybdis was a dan^rous whirlpool, and opposite it was Scylla, as 
dangerous a rock, on wmch ships were often wrec&ed in avoiding Charybdis. 

ex adveiBO (L.), ^ dd'Vers^-d, from the opposite; in opposition; from the 
opposite siae. 

ex animo (L.), }ihs dn'-im-df/rom the soul; heartily ; with the whole heart. 

ex capite (L.), Sib kdp^'U')if/rom the head; from memory. 

ex cathedra (L.), ^ hdth'BdWd,from the chaAr; as a professor teaches; with 

official authority. 

excelsior (L.), }iks'S^V'Si*dr, higher. 

exceptio probat regulam (L.), ^ihS'S^^p^-shi'd pri^'dt r^g^'Vl'dm, the exception 
proves the rule. 

exceptis exdpiendiB (L.), liks'S^Sptf'ts ^'SfpH'^nd^'ts, the exceptions being 
excepted. 

excerpta (L.), ^iks'Serpf-d, extracts. 

ex commode (L.), }iks kdm<mdd-d, from convenience; conveniently; at one's 
leisure. 

ex concesso (L.), ^ks kihi'S^'Sd, from the concession; from what has been 
grauted. 

ezconfes8o(L.), Iks kSnf^'Sdt from the confessed; confessedly; from one's own 
confession. 

ex curia (L.), Iks kUr^^'d, out of court 

ex done Dei (L.), ^ks ddn^d DS^-l, from the gift of Ood. 

exeat (L.), ^ks^'^'dt, let him go out; he may depart for a time. 

exempli gratia (L.), ^'}im»pli grd'shX-d, for the sake of example ; also e,g. 

exeunt onmes (L.), tks^'<i*iint ifm^-niz, go out ail; they all depart 

ex fade (L.), Iksfde/'i-i, on the surface; manifestly ; on the very face of it. 

exhypothesi (L.), tks hi'pdth*iS'i,from supposition j on a supposition; hypo- 
thetically. 

exit (L.), }iks^'U, Tie goes out; he walks off or departs. 

ex matema (L.), }iks mdt»im%from mxUemaX; by the mother's side. 

ex necessitate (L.), tks n!6'S<^-sU*dtf*t, out of necessity ; necessarily. 

0rjieaeMiUte xei (L.), }iks nlS-sH/'it'dt'^ rS^4, out qf the necessity qf the thing, 
£rom the nrgency of the case. 
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Ciz nihilo, niUl fit (L.), ^ ni^h(l'6 nl'MlfU, out qf nothing, nothing ia made; 
nothing can be produced out of nothing. 

ex occalto (L.), ttf dk'ktUf'd, out qf secret; secretly ; by way of snrpriBe. 

ez oflioio (L.), ttf d/'flah^i'd, out qf the office; by virtne of his office; officially. 

ex parte (L.), ^^ pArf^t, from apart; from one side ; one-sided. 

ex patema (L,), ISki pdt'im^'d, from paternal; paternally. 

ex pede Heronlem (L.), JSka pid'<6 hirltf-td^hnt from the foot Hercules; we see 
a Hercules from the foot ; we can judge the whole from the specimen. 

experientia dooet (L.), ^•j>^if*^*«Af*(X dds^'H, experience teaches; we are 
taught by experience. 

expeximentnm oradB (L.), }6ks-pir'4'7n6ntf'iim krdy-is, the experimmi pf ih^ 
cross; a decisiTe experiment ; a most searching test. 

Non.— 'Cmcible/ the melting-pot, composed of particolAr materials, and employed 
to melt, pTirify, and teat the superior metals and other sabstances, is derived firom crua 
(Ii.), a cross, and ia so named firom the fi&ct that a cross was marked on every small pot. 
Hence ' experimentom crocis' refers to the testing process in the 'cnicible,' and the 
< crada ' not to ' a cross,' bat to the testing or fining-pot, on which a figure of the cross 
was displayed. See Anther's Dictionary under ' crucible.' 

experto erode (L.), tks-pM^'S hrid%from having tested beUeve; trust one who 
has had experience. 

expoB^ (F.), }Sks'p(hfid, a recital; a formal recital of facts* 

ex post facto (L.), }Sks pMfdJktf'5, out of after done; after the deed is done. 

extra muros (L.), ^iks^'trH mfl/^ifs, beyond the xoaUs. 

ex tato (L.), Vcs tOird, from safe; out of danger ; safely. 

ex nno, disce omnes (L.), tk» Hn'd, dUt^st iim'nlSz,from one, learn aXl, 

ex nsa (L.), tks ils^'il, from or by use. 

ex Tano (L.), 22» vdn^-6, oiUqf emptiness; without cause ; foolishly. 

facile est inventna addere(L.): — Free trans.: It is an easy thing to 
fH^'U^t tsi in'^Mff'HA M<d^-e, improve on things already inyented. 

€bsy it is inventions to add to. 

&cile prinoeps (L,),fds^-U'}i prin^'S^ips, easily the first; without dispute the first 
man ; the admitted chief. 

fJMdllB est deoensufl Avemi (L.) : — Free trans. : The descent to the lower 
fd/'U'is M dS'^hu^'Us d*v&/-nl, world is easy ; the road to evil is 

easy is the descent of the lower world, an easy one. 

fiMdllime prinoeps (L.), fits-U'VCm't prin^-s^ps, most certainly the first; most 
certainly the first man by far ; the most distinguished chief. 

|jA9on de parler {V,),fd'Sdng' d& pdr^'ld, fashion qfto speak; a form or mode of 
speech. 

fno limile (Lu\flfk sfm^'ih^, make the like; a close imitation; an exact copy or 
likeness. 



popnli {L,),fSks p^p^'iU'l, tlie dregs qf the people; the very lowest classes 
of the people. 

fUre de Teiprit (P.),/dr d^ Us*prB^, to make qf the spirit; to be witty. 
ftbeiaiii dize (F,),/ar sdng d&r, to do loitKout to «ai) ; V^^X.^^t^^s^^^kssS^ku 
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fait aooompli {¥,),/d Ulk'kdng<plS, deed accomplished; a thing already com- 
pleted. 

falfnm inuno, falram in omnibiia (L.) : — Free trans.: One who has given 
/Als^'Um In un^-6, fdls'tim in 6m'nib*Us, false evidence on one point, may 

false in one, false in all. be donbted on all points. 

fama (L.), fdm'H, a ramour ; a report : £ama clamosa, fdm'^d kldm-oz'd, a 
rumour noisy; a public or current rumour — ^generally of a scandalous 
nature, concerning a person or persons. 

farzago libelU {L,),/dr'rd/'6 Itb-W-ll, a medley of a little hook; a hotch-potch 
or jumble of a book. 

fiata obstant (L.), fdtf'd db^stdnt, the Fates oppose; the Fates order that the 
matter should be otherwise settled. 

fjantenil {¥,),/6'td*e oi/d-tdV, an easy-chair. 

faux pas (¥.),/6pd, a false step; a mistake. 

fecit (L.),/g8'f^, he or she made; he or she made it — on a painting, put after 
tne artist's name. 

feliciter (L.), fH'is^-tt'^r, happily; successfully. 

felo de 86 (law L.),/^2'd di sB, a felon upon himself; one who commits a felony 
by suicide. 

femme couverte {¥,)ffdm hoo'vertt woman covered; a married woman, 
femme de chambre {¥.),fdm d^shdng'br, woman qfchamher; a chamber-maid. 
femme sole (N. f,),fdm s6l, a woman alone; an unmarried woman ; a spinster. 
fer» natnne (L.), fer^-S ndt'iir^'S, of a wild or savage nature. 
ferret opus (L.),/en;'^ Sp^-USf is hot the work; the work prospers greatly, 
festina lente Qa.)^ ftst-ln'd Vint% hasten slowly. 

festinatio tarda est (LXf}ist''in'd'shi'6 tdrd^d <6st, haste slow is; too much haste 
does not accomplish its object well ; much haste little speed. 

Idte champdtre {F.),/a* shdng^pdt^ festivity rural; a rural festivity. 

fete Dien {Y.),fdt d*yU, festivity Ood; the Corpus Christi festival of the Koman 
Catholic Church. 

fen de joie (F.),/tt d& zh*wd, fire (fjoy; the firing of guns on any joyful occa- 
sion in rapid succession. 

fenilleton (F.), fU^-yt'tifng or fil<Bltifng, little leaf; the bottoms of the pages in 
newspapers are called fenilletons, fU'el-Ufngz^ because generally devoted to 
light literature. 

fiacre {¥.),fi-dk'r, a hackney coach. 

fiat confirmatio (L.),/i*d^ k6Wfirm*d'sIii'6f let he mxide confirmation; let the 
confirmation take place. 

fiat jnititia, mat coelum (L.):— ^ree <ran«.; Though the heavens 

fl'dt jUs-tlsh'X'dt r6'dt seVUm, should fall, let justice be done ; 

let be done justice, let fall the sky, though even ruin should follow, 

let justice be administered. 

fiat Inx {\j,\fl^'dt inks, let he made light; let there be light. 

fidei defensor (L.), fid^i'i dS-fSns^'dr, qf the faith defender; defender of the faith, 
as applied to an English king : fidei defensatriz,/l^<^-i deflinS'dt'rikSf 
defenareaa of the £utn,— might be applied to an liii^^i. c^<b<:nsL. 
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fides Pnnica (L,),/id''izpiln'ik*d, faith Punic; Punic faith ; treachery. 

NoTc— A name applied by the Romans to the Foeni or Carthaginians from the treachery 
whioh they supposed characterised their actions. 

fidoB AchateB {h,),/id''iis dk'atfSZf/aUJ\ful Achates; a tnie friend. 

NoTB.— Achates was the faithful attendant on .£nea8 in his flight from Troy. 
filins nnlliiu (Jj,),fiV4*il8 niU-li'Us, the son qf nobody; a bastard. 
fflle de chambie {V,),/el d6 shdng^'br, girl of the chamber ; a chamber-maid. 

finis oozoiiAt opus {Jj,\fin'U kSr-dn'-iU MUa, the end crowns the toork; no one 
can determine jostiy the merits of a thing, till its completion or termination* 

fiagzanti bello (L.), fld^grdnifd Wl6, being on fire vnth war; while war was 
raging; daring hostilities. 

fiagzanti delicto (L,), fld-grdntf-i dS-ltki^-d, being on fire with the crime; in the 
act of committing the crime ; immediately after the commission of the crime. 

flagranti crimine (L.), fid-grdnlf^l krim^-in-i, in the same sense as above. 

fons et origo {L.),/dnz U dr-tg^'d, the fountain and source; the chief cause. 

fortes fortnna a^jnvat {Jj,\fM'ezf6rt*un'd dd^-jdv'dt, the brave fortune agists; 
fortune favours brave men. 

fortiter in re (L.), fSrt^'U'lir in ri, boldly in affair; vigorous in action. 

fortmue filins (L,), fdrt*iin'-ifiV4'ils, qf fortune the son; a favourite of fortune. 

fortnna fsvet fortibns {L.),fdrt'w/'dfdv'-itfdrt^-ib''&s, fortune favours the brave. 

fbrtnne de la guerre {V,),fih'*to6n^ d6 Id ger, fortune of the war. 

frdres d'armes (F.)y/rdr ddrm^ brothers of arms; brothers in arms. 

fronti nnlla fides (L.), frUntf-i nUV'tdfid^ez, to the forehead no faith; there is no 
trusting to appearances. 

fait Hinm (L.), fU'-U {V-i^ilm, has been Troy; Troy has been; the object or 
source of slar&e has no longer an existence. 

folmen bmtnm (L.), fobV-mtn brdf-Um, thunderbolt irrational; an irrational 
thunderbolt ; a blow that strikes blindly. 

foror arma ministrat (L.), foor^'dr drm'-d min^-istrdt, rage arms supplies; fury 
will supply them with weapons. 

foror loqnendi (L.),/o67^^r Idk'W^ndH, a rage for speaking. 

fnror poeticns (L.), foor^'dr po-lU^'ihus, madness poetic ; the poetic fire. 

foror scribendi (L,),fo6r<dr skrib'^Snd<i, a rage for writing. 

gage d*amonr (F.), gdzh ddm-oor', a pledge or token qf love; a keepsake. 

gaiety de ccenr (F.), j/d'^-^ cK kdr, gaiety qf heart; full of animal spirits. 

gamin (F.), gdm'dng^ an urchin \ a young blackguard. 

gallon (F.)y g&r^'SUng, a boy; a waiter, as at an inn or hotel ; a bachelor. 

gar^on de bnrean (F.), gdr^'Sdng dt bU'ro^ boy of office; an office-boy. 

gallon d'eeprit (F.), gdr^-sdng d^'pre\ a boy qf spirit; a clever fellow. 

gazde k vons (F.), gdrd d v6, guard to you; the military order of 'attention.' 

gazde chflono (F.), gdrd shds, guard chase; a gamekeeper. 

gaide dn oorpt (F.), gdrd dU kdr, guard qf the bodi| ; e.\s«A^-\BMN^ 
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garde mobile (F.), gdrd m6'bel\ guard moveable; a guard liable for general 
service. 

gascoimade (F.), gda^'hifri'dd, boasting — ^like that of tbe Gascons ; bragging. 

ganche (F.), gosJi, Irft — as opposed to 'right'; clumsy; awkward: gancherle, 
goshWS or goah-^r-S, awkwardness ; clumsiness. 

gendarme (F.), zhdng^'ddmif an armed poUccTnan : genfl-d'armea, zMngz-ddrm, 
armed policemen ; in France, a military police : gendaxxnerie, zh&ng' 
ddrmWB or zhang-ddrm'(ir'B, the armed poUce force. 

geniuB lod (L.), jSn%U$ Ids^'i, the genius qf the place; the tutelary deity of 
a place. 

gens de condition (F.), zhdng d& kdng'di^'SS-ifng, persons of rank. 

gens de guerre (F.), zhdng di ger, men of war; military men. 

gens de lettres (F.), zhdng d6 Wr, people of letters; literary people. 

gens de pen (F.), zhdng d^pU, people qf little; the lower classes. 

gens dn monde (F.), TMng dU m^gd, people qf the world; persons employed 
in active life. 

gentilhomme (F.), zhdng^'tSldm, a nobleman; a gentleman: gentilhommeiie, 
TMng-tel'SmWe or zhdng'tehiM^r'S, the gentry; all that is genteel. 

genus homo (L.), jhi'ils Tidm^-o, the race man; the human race. 

gloria in ezcelsis (L.), gl5r^4'd in thS'sWls, glory in the height; glory to God 
in the highest. 

gloria Fatri (L.), gUh^i'it pHtf-ri, glory to the Father. 

gobe-mouchea (F.), g6b moosh, fiy mouths; fly-catchers; persons having no 
opinions of their own. 

gourmand (F.), goor^mAng^, a glutton: gourmet (F.), gd6r<ma, a wine-taster; 
a judge of wine : gastrophilist n, (Gr. gaster, the stomach ; philo, I love), 
gdstf'ro'fil'ist, one who makes a god of his belly. 

gout (F.), gd, taste; peculiar flavour. 

Oradus ad Famassum (L.)^ grdd-Us dd pdr'nds^'sUm, a step to Parnassus; a 
well-known book containing aids to writing Greek and Latin verses. Par- 
nassus, a mountain in central Greece, sacred to Apollo and the Muses ; on 
a steep declivity on its southern slope were situated the town of Delphi, and 
the famous temple containing the oracle of Apollo. 

grand Wen vous fasse (F.), grdng b^^dng vdofds, great good you may make; 
much good may it do you. 

grand cordon (F.), grdng kdr^'difng, great cord; the broad ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour. 

grand gourmand (F.), grdng gS6r*mdng', a great glutton. 

grand homme (F.), grdng d&m, a great man. 

grand sidcle (F.), grdng sS'd^'hl, great century; a distinguished age. 

grande pamre (F.), grdng pdr*d^f grand attire; full-dress. 

gratia gratiam parit (L.), gr&'sM'd grd^sM'dm pdr^^U, kindness kindness begets; 
kindness begets kindness ; one good turn deserves another. 

gratis dictum (L.), grdtf'ls diktr^iim, for nothing a word; a gratuitous assertion. 

deUotam (L.), grUif-l de4ikt^iim^ a hto>v\i ojfen/ce; ^ ^ye crime. 
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guerre k morfc (F.), ger d mdr, war to death. 

goenre k oatrance (F.), ger d diUrdngs, war to the utmost. 

JiabeM oorpuB (L.), hdb'}i'd$ i&rp'iis, you may have the body; from the words 
of the Great Charter of English liberty, which secures the person from 
illegal restraint. 

hahitat (L.), TM'U'dt, he or U inJuibite or lives; a dwelling-place; the natural 
locality of an animal or plant. 

hahitu^ (F.), d'b&f*U'd, a frequenter, as of places of amusement. 

henreux hasard (F.), ir^^U hds-dr', happy chance; a fortunate chance. 

Mc et nUqne (L.), Ws U Hb'^^hxii^ here and everywhere; perpetually changing 
here and there and ererywhere. 

hie jacet (L.), hXkjdi^'U^ here he, or she, lies. 

hie labor, hoe opns est (L.), hik Idb^dr, hdk dp'Us tst, this labour ^ this work is; 
this is labour, this is work ; it is a very difficult affair. 

hie Bepultoa (L.), Mk slip'^U'ils, here buried; there lies buried here. 

hine ilUe laeximsd (L.), Mnk itU Wif*rim*B, hence those tears. 

historiette (F.), hMs'tih^'B-(U, a little or short history. 

hodie mihi, eras tibi (L), ?idd<i'i mlf-hi, krds tXb^ to-day to me, to-morrow to 
thee; it belongs to me to-day, and to you to-morrow. 

homme d' esprit (F.), ihn d^'prS\ a man of mind; a witty fiaan. 

homme d'etat (F.), ^m d6*t&\ a man qf State; a statesman. 

homine mWoexe (F.), ifm mdf'di'dk'r, man ordinary; a man with mediocrity 
of talent. 

homo multamm litenmun (L.), h/Md mtUt-dr^Um lU-^tr-dr^'itm, a man of many 
letters; a man of great learning. 

homo nullonim hominum (L.), hSm^'d nUl'ldr^'Hm hSm^'in'Ilm, a man of no 
men; a man fit for nobody's society. 

homo perpaueomm hominum (L.), hifm^-d per*paXok'di<Um h6m'in*^m, a man 
qf very few m/en; a man who only associates with a select few. 

homnnenli quanti sunt (L.^, hJSm*iln'kiil'% kwdnt^'i s&nt, Uttle men how many 
are; how many little-minded men there are. 

honi salt qui mal y pense (old F.), hdn-e s*wd kS mdl i pdngs, shame be who 
evU qf it thinks; eyil be to him that evil thinks. 

honoiea mutant moree (L.), hifn^Gr^ezmUt^-dnt m$r^-8z, honours change manners. 

honiUle dietu (L.), h6r'r^'U'<i dikt^-u, horrible to tell; terrible to be said. 

hon de eombat (F.), Mr dt kiing'-bd, out of fight; out of condition for fighting, 
as by wounds, death, or being demoralised by defeat. 

hon de loi (F.), hUr dSl-tod, out qf law; out of the pale of the law ; outlawed. 

hon de propos (F.), Mr d^pr6'p6\ out qf proposal; out of place. 

hortas sieeoB (L.), Mrt'Hs sik^^kUs, a dry garden; a collection of specimens of 
plants dried and arranged ; a herbanum. 

hotel de Tille (F.), dt'W d6 vBl, mansion qf town; a town-halL 

Hotel del InvaUdes (F.), ^t-tV dd^zdng^vdl-Sd^, mansion qf the invalids; the 
military hospital in Paris. 

ludMier ^.;, wfy^yd, doorkeeper; aloailifL 
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humanum est errare (L.), hum'dn'iim ^t ^r^rdr^'H, human it is to err; to err is 
human. 

hysterica passio (L.), his'ter^-ik'd piUM^d, hysteric passion; hysterics — a 
nervous disease peculiar to women. 

i^i on parle Francais (F.), Ss'-e 6ng pdrlfrdng'sci, here one speaks French; here 
French is spoken. 

idem sonans (L.), id'^^m sSn'dnz^ the same sounding; sounding alike; of the 
same sound, as a word. 

id est (L.), id M, that is — ^usually contracted into i.e. 

idoneuB homo (L.), id'dn'i'iis hdm^'dj Jit man; a man of recognised ability. 

ignis fatuus (L.), tg^-nis fdt^'U'Us, fire foolish; the Will-o'-the-wisp — vapour 
iffnited by spontaneous combustion, sometimes seen over moist or boggy 
places ; applied to anything transitory or illusory, or that serves to confound 
and mislead. 

ignobile vulgoB (L.), ig-ndb^'U'^ vUlg^'Us, the ignoble vulgar; the rude multitude. 

ignoramus (L.), ig'ndr-dm'''il8, we are ignorant; an ignorant person. 

11 va du blanc au noir (F.), 61 vd dU bldng 6 n*wdr, he goes from the white to 
the bkuik; he runs into extremes. 

imitatores Berviun pecuB (L.), Im^-U-dt'dr^'ez serv'ilm p^'Us, imitators a servile 
herd. 

imperium in imperio (L.), im-p^r'-i-Um tn im^p^r't-d, an empire in an empire; 
a supreme power within a supreme power. 

imprimatur (L.), im^'pHm-dtf-Urf it may be printed; let it be printed — the form 
of permission for the printing of anything where the press is under censor- 
ship; authority granted. 

imprinuB (L.), im'prim^'is, in the first place. 

impromptu (F. but L. in promptu), im-prSmpt^'ft, in readiness; a short composi- 
tion on the spur of the moment. 

in abflolutisBima forma (L.), in db^'Sdl'il'tfS'Slm*d fdrm^-d, in the most absolute 
form, 

in sBtemnm (L.), in S'tem^-Umf to eternity; for ever. 

in ambiguo (L.), in dm-bigU'i'd, in uncertainty. 

in annis (L.), in drm/'is, in arms; under arms. 

in articulo mortis (L.), in drt-ik^'iU'6 m>drt-is, in the joint qf death; at the point 
of death. 

in capita (L.), in kdp^'it-d, on Jieads — as a poll-tax ; to the polls. 

in capite (L.), in kitp^'U-tt on the head; in chief. 

in coelo quies (L.), in s^V'd kwV'Sz, in heaven rest; there is rest in heaven. 

in commendam (L.), in kdm-Trdnd^'dm, into trust; a vacant church living as 
intrusted to the charge of a qualified person till it can be suj^plied with 
an incumbent. 

in cumulo (L.)} in kum^-ul-d, in a heap; in the mass ; at once. 

index exporgatorius (L.), in^dlks tkspUrg^'dt'dr'i^Us, the index purged; a list 
of passages of hooks which are to be expunged or altered ; a list of books 
atnctiy prohibited to be read. 
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in diem vivere (L.), in di'*hn, i^v^jfr*)^ to Hie day to live; to live from hand to 
month. 

in duhiifl (L.)» ^n diib'i'^, in doubtful matters. 

in eadem conditione (L.), in i'df'd^im kOu'dUh'ton^ in the same condition. 

in embryo (L.), in hn^'M-d, in the embryo or rudimenia; in a rudimentary or 

unfinished state. 
in ease (L.), in ^«^, in to be; in being : in esse and in posse, actual and possible. 

in eztenso (L.), in tkS'tXn/'d, in extended; in the extended form ; at full length. 

in extremis (L.), In ISks-trSm^'is, in extremes; at the point of death ; on its last 

in flagranti crimine (L.), infldg-rdnt^-i hrim'in't^ in the burning crime; in the 
Teiy commission of tiiie crime. 

in flagranti deUoto (L.), in fldg^rdnif^i di-lihtf-o, in the burning crime (the 
same meaning as preceding). 

in fore (L.), in/dt^'^i, at the door; in prospective. 

in forma pauperis (L.), in/drm^'d patop^'^ir-ia, in the form of a pauper; as a 
man without means. 

inforo conscientin (L.), inf6r^'6 hMshi^Mshi'S, at the forum qf conscience; 
before the judgment-seat of conscience. 

in foro divino (L.), infUr^'d div^in^d, brfore the forum divine; before the divine 
tribunal ; in God's sight. 

in foro hnmano (L.), in fdr^o hum*dn'6, before the forum human; before a 
human tribunal. 

infira dignitatem (L.), in^frd di^-nU'dtf^hn, benecUh dignity; derogatory to one's 
dignity ; unworUiy of notice : contracted into infra dig. 

in furore (L.), infdor'dn^^t, in a rage; in a great passion. 

in future (L.), in fut'Wr^'Ot in the future: in futurum, infut-Ur'Hm, for the 
future. 

ingens telum necessitas (L.), in'jtns til'Um rC&'M'U-ds^ an enormous weapon 
necessity; necessity is a most powerful incitement to exertion. 

in lioc signo vinces (L.), in h6k slg'no vins'-ez, in this sign thou shalt conquer; 
under this standard (the cross) thou shalt conquer. The motto assumed by 
tiie Roman Emperor Constantine after having seen, it is said, a miraculous 
cross in the air with those words. 

in hoG statu (L.), in hdk stdt^^H, in this state or condition. 

in horas (L.), in hSr^'ds, to the hours; every hour. 

in initio (L.), in in-ishU'd, in the beginning; at the outset. 

initium sapientiss timor Domini (L.), in-ish'-i-Hm sdp'l'Wshi-e tim<dr cf^m-in-t, 
the beginning qf wisdom the fear of the Lord; the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of msdom. 

in limine (L.), in lim'-in*^, in the entrance; from the very first. 

in Uteris humanioribus (L.), in litf'^r'ishum-dn''4'6r^'ib'^, in letters humanising; 
in Latin or Greek literature. 

in loco (L.), in Idk^^d, in tJie place; on the spot; in season. 

in looo parentis (L.), in WJ^-o pdr*^f*Uf in the -^^Aau&e qI ^"^^^q^ 
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in medias res (L.), in mM'i'Hs rez, into middle things; into the midst of a 

subject. 

in memoriam (L.), in m)kn'Ot<i'dm, to memory; to the memory ot 

in nomine (L.), in ndm'-in-}^, in the name of. 

in nomine Domini (L.), in ndm^'tn-^i dihn^ind, in the name of the Loi'd. 

in nubiboB (L.), in nvJtMhils^ in the clouds ; in the region of the incompre- 
hensible. 

in obflcnro (L.), in f^'shUr^-d, in obscurity. 

in ocnlifl dyimn (L.), in ^¥ul'is sii/'fUm, in the eyes of the public; before the 

public. 

in pace (L.), inpa^-H, in peace. 

in pari materia (L.), in pdr^'i mdt'h^'i'd, in equal matter; of a similar nature. 

in partibus infidelium (L.), in pdrt^'ib'Us in'/id'iV-i'Um, in the parts <^ the 
unfaithful; in the countries that are not obedient to the faith. A phrase 
employed by the Roman Catholic Church to designate those countries that 
are not of their faith, as 'a bishop in partibus xnfiddivm* 

in perpetnam rei memorilam (L.), inp^r^p'tif^u-Hm rt'im^Sm'dr^'i'Um^/or perpetual 
of the thing memory; as a perpetual memorial of the thing. 

in perpetnam (L.), in p^r-pi^t^'U^Hm, to perpetuity; without intermission; per- 
petually ; for ever. 

in pleno (L.), inplen<d, in full. 

in pontificalibtu (L.), in pdnt'iJ^'thdl'tb-Hs, in pontificals; in his pontifical 

robes. 

in posse (L.), in pifsU^, in to he able; in possible eidstence; that may be pos- 
sible. 

in prsssenti (L.), in prSZ')Sni^4, in the present; at the present time. 

in propria persona (L.), in pr^'-ri^d pir'SOn'-d, in one's own person; a personal 

attendance. 

in prospectu (L.), In prds-p^M'ilt in prospect; in view. 

in pnris naturalibus (L.), in pm^-is ndt'ur'dl^'^'Us, in pure natural; in a purely 
natural state ; completely naked. 

in re (L.), in re, in the thing; in the matter of. 

in rem (L.), in rtm, to th^ thing; against the thing or property. 

in remm natnra (L.)» in rSr^Hm nat'Hr'd, in qf things nature; in the nature of 

things. 

in sacris (L.), in sdk^-ris, in sacred; in sacred things. 

in seonla secnlomm (L.), in sW-iU'd sliJ/'{U'(h<iim, into the age qf the ages; to the 
end of time ; for ever. 

in situ (L.), in Mu, in position; in its natural position or condition. 

insouciance (F.), dng-soos^'S-dngs, carelessness; thoughtlessness: Insonoiaai, 
dng'So/S'dng, careless; thoughtless. 

in spiritnalibns (L.), in spii^it'U'dl'lb'iiSf in spiritual matters. 

instanter (L.), in'A^Ti^^r, instantly; at once. 

In statu egge (L), in stdif^U &'«g, in posiivm to he; V>^» xx^sii wia'* ^^jttatd* 
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In ttatn quo (L.), ^ Mt^'H kwO, inthejHmHoninwhich; in the position in which 
it was. 

in stain qno ante beUnm (L.), in sUU^'H hwd dntf-^ h^UUm, in the pontion in 
whkh before tJie war; in the same condition as before the war. 

in sno pxopxio looo (L.), in su^'d prifi/*ri-6 Idk^-ff, in its own proper pkce. 

intellectu commtmis (L.), tn't^-Wet^-Us kdni'miin'lSf intellect common; common 
sense. 

Inter alia (L.), ^•^ m't^H^ among others; among other things. 

inter noe (L.), ^'(lir nds, between ourselves. 

inter pocnla (L.), in'tiir pdkf'iU'it, in the amidst of the cups; engaged in drink- 
ing. 

in terrorem (L.), in th''rih<}im, for grecUfear; as a warning ; as a bugbear. 

inter se (L.), in't^ si, among themselves. 

intima prflBCordla (L.), in^-tim'd pre-kdrd't-S, the inmost diaphragm; the very 
dearest affections. 

in totidem yerbis (L.), in tdlrid'tm very-is, in just so many words; in terms that 
scaicelj could be mistaken. 

in toto (L.), in totrd^ on the whole; wholly ; entirely. 

intra eodesiam Anglioanam (L.), in'trd ^h-htezhf-i'dm dng^-gltk'dn^'dm, toWiin 
Church Anglican; within the pale of the Church of England. 

intra mnxoe (L.), in'-ird mur^»ifs, within the walls : extra muros, ^ks^-trd m^r^-ds, 
without the walls. 

in tsansitn (L.), in trdns^'it'U, in the passage; during the conveyance; in the 
passing. 

in nltimato (L.), in iilt'im-df'd, at the last; at last; also same sense, in ultimo, 
in aUf'im'O, 

in nsnm Yulgi (L.), in ibf'Hm viUg'i,for the use of ihe multitude; for the general 
use of the pubHc. 

in Tacno (L.), in vdi^tJ*^, in empty space; a space free, or nearly free, from air. 

in "vino veiitas (L.), in t^n'o v^ir^^tt'ds, in wine truth; there is truth in wine — 
from the fact that an intoxicated man is ofif his guard, and likely to speak 
the truth. 

invita Minerva (L.), in'VU^'d min-in/'d, unwUUng Minerva; against the will of 
Minerva ; againist the grain, or one's inclination. 

NoTB.— Minerva was the ' Gk>ddes8 of Wisdom ' among the ancient Romans, and accord- 
ing to them, no one could accomplish anything without her aid. 

ipse dixit (L.), ip«^^ diks^4t, he himself said it ; on his sole assertion — said of a 
piece of dogmatism. 

fpsissima verba (L.), ip'Sts^-sim'H verl/'d, the very words: ipsissimis verbis, 
ip*sis^*sim*is virb^'is, in the very same words. 

ipse facto (L.), i/'S5fdktf»d, by itself ihe fact; by the fact itself; by the very act. 

ipso jure (L.), ip^'So jdr^-^, by itself the law; by the law itself. 

ira furor brevis est (L.), ir'-d foor^^dr brlh/'is Ist^ anger madness short is; anger 
is a short madness. 

frrevocabile verbum (L.), iWrS'V^j(;>ct5^{Z*S vir^iSm^ au \TTW(K,a\>\tMWt^\ ^^^aS^ 
that cannot be recalled. 
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ifta coUnyies yitiorum (L.)> ist'd hdhldiM^ez vishf'l*oi<iim, tJiat vile medley of 
vices; that sink of vices. 

ita lex Bcripta est (L.), U^-d Uka ahrtptf-d Ist, tJiua the law written is; thus the 
law is written. 

itemm (L.), U'^r-Um, further; besides; again. 

jacta est alea (L.), jdkt^-d Ist dl'^-d, throvm is the die; the die is cast 

janusB mentis (L.), jdnf-u-e rrOintf'ls, the gates qf the mind; the sources of know- 
ledge — which are the five senses, or, according to Locke, * sensation ' and 
'reflection.* 

Jannis clansis (L.), jdn'uis kldwz^-is, the doors being closed; with closed doors. 

jardin des plantes (F.), zhdr'ddng' da pldngt, the garden qf plants; a botanical 
garden. 

je ne sals qnoi (F.), «7t^ nS sd k^tod, I not know what; 1 know not what 

jet d*ean (F.), zhd do, a jet of water. 

jen d* esprit (F.), zhU dts-pref, a play of mind; a witticism. 

jen de mots (F.), zhU dt mo, a play of words; a play upon words ; a quirk. 

jen de theatre (F.), zM dJi id-dt^r, play of theatre ; a dumb show; gesture. 

jour de fdte (F.), zhoor djifdt, a day of festivity; a saint's day; a festival. 

journal des d^bats (F.), zhoor 'tidV dd dd'hd\ journal of debates; a French 
newspaper. 

jubilate Deo (L.), jdVildtf-t dS'6, be joyful to God. 

judicium Dei (L.), jd'dlsUl-Um d^-l, the judgment of God. 

jugulare mortuos (L.), J%'i2Z'dr'2 mdrt^-u-ds, to stab the dead; to be guilty of 
superfluous cruelty. 

Jupiter tonans (L.), jdp^U'tr tdn^-dnz, Jupiter the thunderer. 

jure devoluto (L.), jdr^-ii dS-vdl-ut-d, by Hue right rolling away; by the right 
lapsing : jus devolutum, jUs de-vdl-ut^'Um, the right devolved — in the 
Established Church of Scotland, if the patrons of a church living fail to 
present to a vacancy within six months, the right falls to the Presbytery, 
and this right is called the jus devolutum. 

jure divino (L. ), jdr'-li dlvdn'd, by right divine; by divine law. 

jure humane (L.), j6r''<& hum'dn-6, by right human; by human law. 

jure matrimonii (L.), ydr-2 77l^•ri•mon•^^, by right of marriage. 

jus canonicum (L.), j6s kdn'MlhUm, law canonical; canonical law. 

jus civile (L.), j6s sUV'tV-e, law civil; the civil law. 

jus gentium (L.), jds jMshi'Um, the law of nations. 

jusqu' an revoir (F.), zhoos-ko rtvf-iodr, until to the to see again; good-bye. 

juste milieu (F.), zhobst m^SV-yU, just middle; the golden mean. 

labore et honore (L.), Idb-or^'ii U hdn-or^-^, by labour and honour. 

labor ipse voluptas (L.), Idh^-dr ipf^-t vdlUpt^'ds, labour itself a pleasure; labour 
itself is a pleasure. 

labor omnia vincit (L.), IdV-dr dm'ni-d vins^-U, labour aU things conquers; 
labour conquers everjthing. 

re dea armes (F.), Id kdr-rl-dr' dd-rArm^ the career of arms. 
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lacnnBB (L.), Utk'Uf/'S, caverns; gaps in a MS.; gaps left where anythiiig may 
be wanting in the writings of an author. 

UbbIo majettatis (L.), Uaih'i*d nUfdf-M'dtf'lB, an injuring of majesty; high 
treason. 

la flenr dee pois (F.), UL fler dd p'wA, the flovoer of the peas; the very pink of 
fashion. 

la flenr dee troupee (F.), Id fler dd troop, the flower of the troops; picked men. 

la grande nation (F.), UL grdng nd/'i'dng, the great nation — as applied by 
Frenchmen to France. 

laiaMT-aller (F.), Id/'Sd-rdl'lX, to allow to go; to let matters go on as they will. 

laiMez-fafre (F.), ldtf»s&fdr^ aUow to do; let alone; let things have their own 
course. 

la maladie gang maladie (F.), Id nUU-dd^-i sdng mdl*dd% the disease without 
disease; hypochondria. 

lapsus calami (L.), UtpZ-Us hdl'-dm-i, a slip of the pen. 

lapsus lingua (L.), Idp/'Us Hng^-wg, a slip of the tongue. 

lapsus memorisB (L.), Utp^'Us niXm'6r^4*ij a slip of the memory. 

lares et penates (L.), 2tir^£s U p}in-dt^'iz, lares and penates; the domestic and 
household gods of ancient Rome ; all our household gods ; our loved homes, 
and home treasures. 

latet anguis in herba (L.), Idt^-U dn^'Qwts in herUd, lies hid a snake in the 
grass; a snake lies hid in the grass ; there is a lurking danger in the way. 

lans Deo (L.), Idios def*d, praise to God. 

Pavenir (F.), Wvl-ner, the future. 

le beau monde (F.)» U hd mifngd, the beautiful world; the gay world; the 
fashionable world. 

le bon temps viendra (F.), U hdng tdng vi'dng'-drd, the good time will come. 

Pempire des lettres (F.), Idng^per dd Wr, the empire of the letters; the re- 
public of letters ; the learned. 

le grand monarque (F.), It grdng mdn-drh\ the great monarch; that is, Louis 
xiY. of France. 

le grand osuyre (F.), U grdng ddot/i% the great work. 

le monde savant (F.), U mJSngd sd^'Vdng, the world learned; the learned world. 

lene tormentum (L.), 2en>S tdr'rnHntf'Um, gentle torture; mild yiolence. 

le pas (F.), Upd, the step; precedence in place or rank. 

le petit caporal (F.), 16 p^-te^ kdp^'ffr*dlf the little corporal — a name applied by 
the French soldiers to Napoleon i. 

le petit monde (F.), Upt'te^ mdngd, the Uttle world; the lower classes. 

le roi le Tent (old F.), Ur^wd l&vil,the king U wishes; the king wills it. 

le roi s*en avisera (F.), Ur^wd sdng nd'Ves^er*d, the king Jumseffqf it wiU con- 
sider; the king will consider or think of it. 

le savoir fSaire (F.), U sdv*wdr^ far, the knowing to act; the knowledge how to 
act; industry. 

le savoir vivre (F.), It sdv*wdr^ t^r, the Jbiotoiug to liw, ^^\&Vs!kRis[^R^^\^^s«R 
to live; good breeding. 
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Idse majesty {¥,), Idz m^'zM8'td\ hurt majesty; high treason. 

le tont ensemble (F.)> l^ tdo-tdng'sdng^'hl, the whole together; all together. 

lettre de cachet (F.), Wr d6 kd8h% letter of seal; an arbitrair warrant of 
imprisonment or banishment, formerly issued in the form of a letter, by the 
kings of France. 

lettre de marqne (F.)> l^tfr d6 mdrh, a letter of marque or reprisal 

lex et consuetude Parliamenti (L.), Wu U hdn'eH^'H'tQd'd pd/'U-d^mXtU^'l, the 
law and usage of Parliament. 

lex led (L.), Uks Wa^'i, the law of the place. 

lex non sczipta (L.), Uha n6n skript'd, the law not written: the unwritten law ; 
the common law. 

lex scripta (L.), Uha ahriptf'dy the law written; the written law ; the statute law. 

lex talionis (L.), Uka tdM^on^'ia, law of retaliation. 

lex terrflo (L.), Uka ter^^re, law of the land. 

liberum arbltrium (L.), Ivb^'tr^Um drb'Xt'ri'Um, free judgment; free-will; free 
choice. 

lim» labor (L.), llm^i WMk, of the fie labour; the slow process of improving 
a literary production. 

lis sub judice (L.), lis e&b jdd'U'^, a lawauit before the judge; a case not yet 

decided. 

lite pendente (L.), IW-B p<ind'tnlf'tf the lawatut hanging; during the trial 

litera scripta manet (L.), Utf-tT'd akriptf-d m^'^t, letter written remains; the 

written letter remains. 

Uterati (L.), Uf-^r-dt^'i, learned; the learned men. 

literatim (L.), litf'iir'dtf'im, letter for letter; word for word. 

Htt^rateur (F.), let^-dr-d'teTf a literary man. 

loci communes (L.), Id/d kiirn'mUn-ez, places common; common places. 

locum tenens (L.), Idk^'Um t^n'^nz, the place holding; one holding the place; a 
deputy or substitute. 

locus in quo (L.), Idk^-Us in kwo, the place in which. 

locus poenitentifl9 (L.), Idk^^Ua pen-U'^nUM'S, place for repentance; an institu- 
tion for reformation. 

locus sigilli (L.), Idk^'Ua aidj-iJ^-U, the place of the seal— contracted into L. S. 

locus standi (L.), IdJ^-iia aUind% a place qf atanding; right to interfere or take 
a part. 

longo intervallo (L.), Ufng^go K'nt^'cr^vdl'ld, by a long interval; at a great 
distance. 

lucidus ordo (L.), Ida^-id'Hs drd^'O, ludd order; dear arrangement. 

Incus a non lucendo (L.), Idkf'Ua d nifn Ua^hid^'O, a grove from not shining; a 
grove is so called from its not shining. 

Note.— This phrase is employed to designate 'anything absurd, contradietoiy, or dis- 
cordant'; that is, the thing is Just the opposite, or as absurd as to suppose that Incut, 
the Latin word for 'grove'— a somhre or dark place— is derived from Latin Iticere, 'to 
8, ' because ' lucus ' is ' a place resplendent with lights' when it is not. They have no 
connection whatever. 
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InsiiB natom (L.), WUa ndt'iif<i^ a sport or freak of nature. 

ma chftre (F. fern,), md shdr, my dear. 

macte Tirtnte (L.), mdktf'€ vert'iU% (be) in honoured virtue; go on in yirtne. 

ma foi (F.), mSLf'vA'^ my faith; upon my faith. 

magmrin de nonveautte (F.), md^'d'Zdng di noo'-vd'td, a magaaane of novelties; 
repositories for the rale of fancy goods. 

magna est Veritas et pravaleMt (L.), nUtg^-nd Ut vh<U'da }U prt*vdl'&>'U, great 
is truth, and it shall prevaiL 

magnafl inter opes inops (L.), md^-nds in'C6r dj/*iz i»*^^ great among wealth 
poor; poor in the midst of great wealth. 

magni Dei datum (L.), mdg^'nl dt'i ddt'Um, qf the great Ood g\/t; the gift of 
the great God. 

magnificat (L.), rndg-ni^'U'dt, (my soul) magnifiea; the name given to the song 
of the Yirgin Mary, from its first words. 

magni ncmilniB nmbia (L.), md^-ni nlhn'in-U HmUrd^ qf great name shadow; 
imder the shadow of a great name. 

magnnm bonnm (L.), mdg^'nUm Mn^Um, a great good ; a plum so called. 

magnnm opus (L.), rndg^'nUm dp^'Hs, a great work, 

magnns Apollo (L.), mdg^*niis dp*pdV'lo, a great Apollo, 

maintien (F.), mdng^'ti'dng, deportment ; carriage. 

maison d*arrdt (F.), md'Zdng' ddr-rd'^ house qf custody ; a prison. 

maison de detention (F.), md-zJlSng' d6 dd'tdng^-se-dng, house </ detenUon; a 
prison. 

maison de sant^ (F.), md'Zifng^ d6 sdng^'td, a house qf health; private hospitaL 

maitre d*hotel (F.), mdfr ddt'il', master qf hotel; house-steward. 

majora canere (L.), mddj'ov^d hdn'(6r*tf greater things to sing; to sing higher 
stoains. 

maladie dn pays (F.), mdldd'i dilpd, skkness qf the country; home-sickness. 

maladies imaginaires (F.), mdldd^-B zB'mdzh'en'dr, sicknesses imaginary; hypo* 
chondriacs ; persons who fancy themselves ilL 

maladiesse (F.), mdl'd*dr(^^ want of management or tact. 

mala fide (L)., mdV'dfvd% with had faith; treacherously; falsely: mala fides, 
mdV'dfid'Cz, bad faith; want of integrity. 

mal 2k propos (F.), mdldpr6'p6\ evU in design; ill-timed ; impertinently. 

malgrd noos (F.), mdV^grd nd, in spite of us. 

malum in se (L.), mdl'Hm in si, etfil in itse(f; a thing evil in itself. 

mandamus (L.), mdn-ddm^^Us, we commaTid; a writ issued by the Court of 
Eong's Bench in name of the sovereign — so called from its initial word. 

mange tout (F.), mdngzh td6f eat all; a spendthrift. 

manibmi pedibnsqne (L.), mdn^b^iis p^'tb-U/'holS, toith hands and with feet; 
with all one's might. 

manidre d'etre (F.), mdn^-edr dOtfr, manner t^ to he; peculiar manner; de- 
portment. 

maaiiproiiiia(L.), mdn<uprdp»ri'd^ toU^KandoneU ounw; NRSfisi^'wi^^'^K^'^^^sj^ 
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mare magnum (L.), mdr^*}i rndg^'nUm, sea great; the vast ocean. 

matexfamiUas (L.)> ma^^r/dfm>i2^*i*dfo, the mother of a family; tlio good wife 
of the house. 

mauvaise honte (F.), md^-vdz hongkt, false shame; bashfulness. 

mauvaifle langne (F.), m^-vdz Idng, an ill tongue; a slanderous person. 

manvais pas (F.), mO'Vdpd, bad step; an awkward fix ; a dilemma. 

manvaia ai^t (F.), m^^vd soo'zhd, a had subject; a worthless fellow. 

mauTaia ton (F.), mo^'Vd tdng, had tone; ill manners ; vulgarity. 

mazimna in minimla (L.), mMfi^4m*Us in min^^m-is, the greatest in (he least; 
very great in very little things. 

mea maxima culpa (L.), rnt-d mdW4m*d kUlp'it, my greatest fauU; I am most 
to blame. 

m^chant ^rivain (F.), maf-shdng td-kre'vUng^ wicked writer; a mere scribbler. 

medica manna (L.), mM'lhd mdn^-HSf tJie curative hand; corrective skill. 

medio tntiaaimua ibia (L.), mM^-i-d tU'tls^-sim-Us W^iSf in the middle moat safely 
you will go; you will succeed most safely in a middle course. 

meilleure pate d'homme (F.), rnel-er^ pdt dom, better paste qf man/ a good- 
natured man. 

me Judice (L.), mJe jdd^'iS'tf me judge; I being judge; in my opiuion. 

memento mori (L.), rni^'tnif'd m^r^'t, remember to die; remember death. 

memorabile nomen (L.), m^-dr*dy4l-}i nom^'H, a memorable name; a remark- 
able person. 

memorabilia (L.), m^m'dr'd'biV'fd, things to be remembered. 

memoria in sstema (L.), mXm-dr^4'd in i'tern^-d, memory in eternal; in eternal 
remembrance. 

mena agitat molem (L.), vrOins ddj^-U'dt moV-tm, mind moves matter. 

mena aana in corpore aano (L.), m)^ns sdn-d in kdrp^'dr'}& sdn^-o, mind sound 
in body sound; a sound mind in a sound body. 

mena aibi conacia recti (L.), m^ns sib^'i hMshl-d r^ktf-l, a mind to itself con- 
scious qf right or rectitude; a mind conscious to itself of rectitude. 

meo pericnlo (L.), m>S^'d per-ik^-ul'd, at my own risk. 

mero motu auo (L.), m^r^d vmtf'U su'-6, with mere motion his own; purely of 
his own accord. 

menm et tnnm (L.), me^'Um tt IvrUm^ mine and thine. 

mirabUe dictu (L.), mlr*db^4l't dikt-Uf vxmdeifvl to be told; wonderful to telL 

mirabile viau (L.), mir-db^'U'^ vlz'u, wonderful to be seen. 

miae en ac^ne (F.), mez dng sdn, putting in stooge; the getting up for the stage, 
or the putting in preparation for it. 

modua in rebna (L.), mM^'Us in re^'bUs, a measure in things; a medium in all 
things. 

modua operandi (L.), mM^-^ dp'^r'dnd% the measure qf working; the manner 
of operation ; the way of setting about it. 

mollia tempora fandi (L.), mdV»li*d t^^mp^-dT'd fdnd'tf favourable times for 
j^fectJbin^; oecaaiona ^ivooraUe for apeaking. 
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mon ami (F.), mSn^dm'Bf my friend: moa cher, mUng Mr^ mj dear 
(masc), 

momimentiim nre perennins (L.), mdn^H'mi^TU^'ilm iv^t pXr^H^-nf-Us, a monu* 
ment than brcus more lasting; a monument more enduring than brass. 

more majomm (L.), m5i<t fn4'j(h<ilm, in the manner qf ancestors; after the 
manner of his ancestors. 

more philoeophico (L.), mSr^'H /U'ds'i^'ik'd, in a manner philosophical; after 
a philosophical manner. 

more probate (L.), m^S prdb^cU-d, in a manner approved; after an approved 
manner. 

more sue (L.), mih^*}^ sU'd, in a m/mner his oton; after his own way. 

moB majomm (L.), mSs rnddj-or^'Umf the manner of ancestors. 

moB pro lege (L.), mdspro ledj% custom for law. 

mot d'ordre (F.), md ddrd^r, word of order; the password — to soldiers on duty. 

mot pour rire (F.), mSpdor rSr, word/or to laugh; a jest or joke. 

mots k double entente (F.), m^'zd dobVl dngtdngt, words to double meaning; 
words with a double meaning. 

mots d* argot (F.), mo ddr^^gd, words qf slang; slang; professional slang. 

motn propxio (L.), mdif'U prdp'ri'd, by mx)vement his oum; of his own free-will. 

multa docet fames (L.), miUM d6tf-U fdm'eZf many things teaches hunger; 
hunger teaches many things. 

multnm in parro (L.), miHtf'Um in pdrv^-d, much in litUe; a great deal in a 
small compass. 

mnndus edibilis (L.), mUnd'-iis e-dib^'il-is, the world eatable; all things in the 
world that are good for food. 

mnndus vnlt decipi (L.), mUnd^-Us vtUt d^'Stpd, the world wishes to be deceived. 

mntatio elenchi (L.), mu'td'shl'O ^'Ung^'kif a changing of the argument—com- 
monly a sophistical one. 

mntatis mutandis (L.), mu-tdt'ts mH'tdnd^-is, the necessary changes being made. 

natale solum (L.), ndt-dl't sdl'Um, natal soil; one's native country. 

nee bella, nee puella (L.), nSk bU'^ld^ nSkpu-H^'ld, neither beautiful nor a girL 

ne exeat (L.), ne iks-^-dt, not let him go out; let him not depart. 

ne fironti crede (L.), nSfrdnif'i kred% not to a forehead trust; trust not to 
appearance. 

nemine oontradicente (L.), n^'i»*S h6n^-trd*dhsiint% no one dissenting; with- 
out opposition : contracted into nem. oon. 

nemine dissentiente (L.), Ti^-fn*^ dts^stn^'sM'tnt't^ no one dissenting; without 
opposition : contracted into nem. dis. 

nemo me impnne lacesslt (L.)» nS^md mS Km'pQn'e Ids^l^^-sU, no one me with 
impunity atta-cks; no one assaults me with impunity. 

ne plus snpra (L.), nSplUs sQpWd, not more above; no one higher than he. 

ne plus ultra (L.), nSplUs Ultf'rdf not more beyond; nothing superior to it. 

ne quid nimis (L.), n^ kwid nim'is, not anything too muciv; -^iQss^^^&s^^^ia^^^^^:'^ 
too far ; too much of one thing is goo^ lot iiqIOc^%. 
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ne tutor ultra crepidam (L.), n8 s6t^'dr iUt^'rd kriif/'id'dm, not sJioemaker heyoni 
the slipper or sandal; let not the shoemaker go beyond his last. 

nihil ad rem (L.), n^'hU dd rhn, nothing to the thing (point or purpose). 

nil admirari (L.), nU dd^'mXr'dr^i, nothing to toonder at; to wonder at nothing. 

nil desperandum (L.), nXl d^*per'dnd'»itm, nothing is to he despaired of; never 
despair. 

ni Pun ni Tantre (F.), nB lUng nS l5Vr, neither the one nor the other. 

ninuB poeta (L.), nim''is po'&rdj too much a poet. 

n*importe (F.), ndng*p6rt\ not matters; it matters not. 

nisi Dominus frnstra (L.), niZ-i ddm'in'Us frUst^'rit, unless the Lord in vam; 

unless the Lord be with us, all our toil is in vain : Psalm 127. 

nisi priuB (L.), nis'-i pri^-Us, unless hrfore; a judicial writ in Latin, beginning 
with those words. 

nitor in adveraum (L.), nUf-ih' in dd-vers^-Um, I strive against opposition. 

nobis judidbuB (L.), nob^is jd^dis^-td'Us, with ourselves as judges; in our opinion. 

noblesse oblige (Prov. F.), ndb'l^ ifb'lezh\ nobiUty obUgeih; rank has its 
obligations ; nobility binds to noble obligations. 

nolens volens (L.), ndV-^nz vdl-inz, being unwilling wiUing; whether he will or 
not : nolentes volentes {plu.), ndl-hit^'ez vdhintf-ez, whether they will or not. 

noli me tangere (L.), noV-l mS tdnj'}^-^, do not luish me to touch; do not 

touch me. 

nolle prosequi (L.), ndV'U priiii^'t'hioif to be unwilling to proceed. 

nom de guerre (F.), n^htg d6 ger, nam>e qfwar; a war .name. 

nom de plume (F.), ndng d6 pldom, name qf pen; an assumed title — as by a 
literary person. 

nominatim (L.), ndm^'in^dtf^Mf by name. 

nominis umbra (L.), ndm^'tn-is HmV'rd, qf a name the shadow; the shadow of 
a name. 

non compos mentis (L.), nifn kdrnp^-ds m^^-is, not sound of mind; not in his 

right senses. 

non ens (L.), nifn ^z, not being; nonentity. 

non est inventus (L.), nifn tst in-vUniMls, not is found; he has not been found. 

non est tanti (L.), ndn ^ tdnt^d^ not is of so grea^; it is not of so great value; 
it is not worth while. 

non liquet (L.), nifn Wcf-v)U, not is dear; it is not clear or evident — ^said of one 
undecided in mind. 

non multa, sed multnm (L.), niOn mHU^'d, sM mtUt-Um, not m^my (things) but 
much, 

non nobis (L.), nifn ndUts, not to us; the first words of the Latin version of 
the 115th Psalm. 

non obstante (L.), nifn db'8tdni% not by standing against; notwithstanding. 

non omnia possumus omnes (L.), nOn ifm'ni'd pife^'iSm*^ ifm^'nSz^ not aU 
(things) we are ahU all; we are not all able to do everything. 

mm quo, Bed quomodo (L.), n6n kwlf, sH hod^'m^'d, not by whom, but in 
wJiat manner, * 
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non seqnitur (L.), ndn eSikf'toU'ilr, not U follows; it does not follow; it is not 
a necessary deduction. 

non slU sed patrin (L.), n^ tiU/'i M pdUf'H'i, not for himself but for his 
country. 

ncm Tnltus, non color (L.), ndn vtUtf-Us, ndn kdV^ffr, not the countenance^ not 
the colour; neither \h» same countenance nor the same complexion. 

nostro periculo (L.), nHsf'td jpHh^'W-itt'df at our own risk. 

nota bene (L.), n6t^'d hlin% marh well; pay particular attention. 

notanda (L.), nJdt'dnd/'d^ deaerving or regwring to be marked; matters requiring 
notice. 

Notre-Bame (F.), ndt'r dUm, our Lady. 

nonB avons change tout cela (F.), nd^-zH vihig »hdng^-zd t^ 9Sl*d, we have 
changed all that. 

noQB yezxons (F.), nd v^r^rdng^, we shfdl see. 

noviflsima verba (L.), ndv^is^'Sim^d verl/'d, ike newest words; the last words — 
as of a person just before death. 

noyns homo (L.), nlft/'Us TUhn^d, a new man; a man who has risen from the 
ranks: novi homines, ndi/4 hdm^-fn-eZf new men; the first one of a family 
that has been ennobled. 

nndnm pactum (L.), nud'Um pHhtf-Um^ a naked agreement; a yerbal agreement 
only. 

nug» canortB (LA nUdj'S kdn'dr^^S, trifles melodious; melodious trifles; mere 
sing-song witnout meaning. 

nulla bona (L.), nUV'Ut hMd, no goods. 

nulla dies sine linea (L.), nHV-UL dl'ez M*t Un'}i'd, no day without a Une; that 
is, without doing something. 

nnlli seonnduB (L.), n'&lHi s^'Und^-Us, to none second; second to none. 

nulUus in bonis (L.), niU'li-Us in bdnf^is, of no one in the goods; in the goods 
of no one ; the property of nobody. 

nnno ant nunquam (L.), niink dKot nUn'kwdm, now or never. 

nnnqnam non paratus (L.), nUn^hcdm ndn pHr'dtf'ils, never not prepared; 
never unprepared. 

obiter dictum (L.), i^''U*<&r d'Ckf-Um^ by the way said; a thing said by the 
way : obiter dicta, -dikt-d, things said by the way. 

obsta prinoipiis (L.), db'Std prXn'Sip^'{*is, oppose beginnings; resist the first 
beginnings. 

odium thedogioum (L.), dd^fUm th^-d'lddf'tk'Hm, hatred theological; theo- 
logical hatred or rancour ; the hatred of divines. 

offider d*ordonnance (F.), df-f^-S'd ddr-ddn-ndngs^ officer of order or regula- 
tion; an orderly officer. 

oifficina gentium (L.), dfftsdn'd jMsM'Um, the workshop cf the nations; the 
workiahop of uie world. 

ohet Jam satis est (L.), d-7ie\' jdm sdif-is <&st, holloa! now enough is; holloa! 
there is now more than enough of this. 

imitatoree, servnm peous! (L.), d M'U-dUdT^'&i sen/'Hm ^W^iiA^CSxsssiksissssi^ 
a servile herd i 
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lepidnm caput! (L.)» Q Uj/'Id'Um cdp^-iU, charmng headi O you smart 
and clever fellow ! 

onme ignotum pro magnifioo (L.), ^^n^ lg*n5t^'ilm prd nUfg'n^^'ik'd, every 
unknown (thiog) /or magnificent; everywiiig unknown is thought to be 
magnificent. 

omne solum forti patria (L.), ikn'n& sdl'Um fdri^i piUf'H'df every soil to a brave 
man (his) country; to a brave man, every land is his countiy. 

omnia bona bonis (L.)» dm^-nl'd bdn^'d Mn^'ie, all things good to the good; to 
the good all things are good. 

omnia vindt amor (L.), dm^ni'd vins^'U itm^'ifr, all things conquers love; love 
conquers all things. 

omnium gatherum, iMni'Um gdth''<6r*Um, (f all things a collection; a slang 
term in Latin form, of which * omnium ' is the only Latin word, signifying 
generally, *a heterogeneous collection of articles.' 

on dit (F.), 6ng dS, they say; a flying rumour. 

onus (L.)> ^*i29, the burden: onus proband!, Hn'-Us prSb'Und'l, the burden 
of proving. 

operas pretium est (L.), dj/'^r-S pr^'Shi-Um tst, qf the work the value is; it is 
worth one's while. 

opera omnia (L.), dp^-^r-d dm'ni'd, the works all; all the works. 

opprobrium medicorum (L.), dp-prd-M-Um mM'ik'dr^'iim, the reproach of 
medical men — said of a disease for which they have failed to find a remedy 
or remedies. 

optimates (L.), 6p^'tlm'dt''&^ the best or principal men ; the aristocracy. 

opum fnriata cupido (L.), iij/'Um fdbr4-&tf'd koop^id-d, of wealth a fierce deshre; 
an irresistible craving after wealth. 

ora pro nobis (L.), &i<d prd noUlSf pray for us. 

ore rotundo (L.), dr^-t rdt'Und^'S, with mouth round; with round mouth; with 
swelling eloquence. 

origo mali (L.), 6r*ig^'d mdUt, the source of the evil: origo malomm, ^T'lg^-S 
mdl'dr'hm, the source of the evils. 

OB k ronger (F.), 6 zd rSngzh'-d, a bone to pick or gnaw. 

OS durum (L.), ^s dui<ilm, a face hard; a brazen face; a brazen-faced or 
impudent fellow. 

si sic omnial (L.), 6 si sik^ dm'nX-d, if thus all things! that he had 
always done or spoken so ! 

08 sublime (L.), ds silb'Um% a countenance sublime; a lofty aspect; a grand 
presence. 

temporal mores! (L.), 5 t^^mp'-ifr-d, 6 mdr'-Sz, O the times! the manners! 
the altered times ! the laxity of men's manners I 

otium cum dignitate (L.), d'-shi-Um kUm d{g<nU'dt% ease with dignity; digni- 
fied leisure; the pleasures of freedom from business, wili dignity of social 
position. 

otium sine dignitate (L.), d'sM-ttm »Cn'l dlg^-nU'&t% ease without dignity; the 
pleasures of retirement from business without any dignity, 

onM (F.), ddHr&f outrageous; unreaaonable •, •xttavagajit. 
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ouTiiexB (F.), oof/'Ti'd, operators ; workmen. 

pace tm (L.), pdi^'i tH^-d, with leave thy; with thy leave or permission. 

pmoto conventa (L.), pUkM Idn'vMf'd, conditions agreed upon. 

pacte de famille (F.), pdkt d^/dm^Hf agreement qf family; a family compact 

pactum iUicitnm (L.), pdkt^'Um U'WU'Um, an agreement unlatrftU; an unlaw- 
ful agreement or compact. 

pallida men (L.), pdl'M'd mOrz^ pale death. 

p^Jim^m qui meruit, ferat (L.), pdV-mdm kud mir^'il'U fir'^dt, the palm who has 
aeqwred, let him hear; let lum bear the palm who has gained it — The palm 
was the emblem of victory. 

par-d par-la (F.), pdr-ti pAr-ld, by here by there; here and there. 

par excellence (F.), pdr tke^-sU'ldngs, by excellence; by way of eminence; pre- 
eminently. 

par basard (F.), pAr hdx^-dr, by chance. 

pari passu (L.), pdr^'i pdt^'H^ with equal pace; in the same degree or proportion. 

pari ratione (L.), pdr^*i rdeh^i'dn^ by equal reasoning; by parity of reasoning. 

par le droit du plus fort (F.), pdr U dr*wd dU plii/d(or, by the right of the more 
strong; by the right of the strongest 

par manidre d*acquit (F.), pdr mdn-ydr^ ddhhe% by manner qf discharge; by 
way of discharge ; carelessly. 

par negotiis neque supra (L.)> pAr n^^d'shi'ls n^'hw^ sUpWd^ equal to his 
affairs neither above; neither above nor below his business; equal to his 
position ; the right man in the right place. 

pan magna (L.), pdrz mdg^'ndf part great; a great part; the mainspring or 
stay. 

pan pro toto (L.), pdrz pro tot^-d, a part for the whole. 

particeps criminis (L.), pdrt^-is-^ krim^^n'is, a sharer of the crime ; an accom- 
plice in the guilt. 

partie carr^e (F.), pdrt^'i lcdr-rd\ a party square; a party of two ladies and 
two gentlemen ; a party of four. 

parturiunt montes, nasdtur ridiculus mus (L.). 

pdr'toor^'i-Unt mdfitf'ez, nd/'U'Ur rid'tJ^-vl-Hs mils, 

are in labour the mountains, is bom ridiculous mouse. 

Free trans.: The mountains are in labour and only produce a laughter- 
exciting moose. 

parvenu millionaire (F.), pdrv^'<hi*U mJel'le-Hn^ndr, an upstart millionaire; an 
upstart who is worth a million. 

parvis componere magna (L.), pdiV-is kihn-pon^-^ir'limdg^nd, with smaU (things) 
to compare great (things) ; to compare great things with small. 

pas (F.), pd, step; precedence ; action. 

paiBe-partout (F.), pds pdr'too', pass everywhere; a pass-key ; a master-key; a 
universal passport. 

paiBe-port de mer (F.), pds pdwr rfg mar, passport of sea; a sea passport; per- 
mission to travel by sea. 

passim (L.), pda^sHm, everywhere; all through. 

paterfamilias (L), pdtf'}kfdmmds^ the tft.\:)ic»T <^i VIIdaI^xe^I. 
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pater noeter (L.), pdt-l^r 7i6af-tr, father our; our Father— the first words of 
the Lord's Prayer in Latin. 

pater patriie (L.), jMtr pdif^'H-S, the father of one's country. 

patres conscripti (L.), pdtf-rez kdn-sMptf-i, fathers conscript; conscript fathers — 
name applied to the Boman senators. 

patrls est filius (L.), pHt^-rts M/U^-i^Us, of the father is the son; he is the son of 
his father ; a chip of the old block ; Scotticd, a good braird. 

panels Terbis (L.), pdUjs^'is vM^'is, in few words. 

pax in bello (L.), pdks in li&f*l5j peace in war. 

pax Yobiscum (L.), pdks vob*i^'Bimy peace with you; peace be with yon. 

pays Latin (F.), p&*S Idtf-dng, country Latin; the Latin territory or district. 

peccayi (L.), p^hdi/'i, I have sinned. 

penates (L.), p^n-dt^'Sz, the household gods of the Romans. 

pendente lite (L.), pl^nd*(inJtf'<6 lU% pending lawsuit; while the suit is pending; 
during the continuance of the lawsuit. 

penetralia (L.)» p(6n'<i'trdV4'ii, the inner parts; the secret recesses. 

per sdtatem (L.), plh* St'dtf»lim, by reason of one^s age; on account of one's time 
of life. 

per sdvum (L.), pHr Sv^'Um, through the age; for ever. 

per annum (L.), p^r dn'-nUm, by the year; yearly ; annually. 

per capita (L.), ^r Mp^'U'd, by the heads; individually. 

per centum (L.), ptr s^nf^Umf by the hundred; generally in the contracted form 
*per cent' 

per contra (L.), pgr hifnt^'rd, by the contrary; on the other side. 

per diem (L.), p^r rfi^gm, by the day; daily ; every day. 

pto La Ohaise (F.), par lit shda, father La Chaise; eastern cemetery of Paris, 
so called after a Jesuit named La Chaise. 

per fjEUi et nefas (L.), p&r fds U n^fUs^, through right and wrong; justly or 
unjustly. 

perfervidum ingenium (L.), pfh'fen/'id'Um in'fin^i'ilm, very hot temper; the 
very ardent disposition ; as, perfervidum ingenium Scotonim, scdt'(^*iim, 
the warm or ardent temperament of the Scots. 

perflde Albion (F.), p^fed' dV-bi'ihig, perfidious Albion, or England. 

per gradus (L.), pl^ grdd^-Us, through steps; step by step. 

pericnlum in mora (L.), p/Hr-iJ^'uL^flin in mdr^^d, danger in delay. 

per incuriam (L.), p^r {n-kur^4-dm, through carelessness. 

per legem terras (L.), plh* ISdf'hn tlSr^-rS, by the law of the land. 

pemicibus alls (L.), ph'-nis^'ib^Hs at^'ls, with swift wings. 

perpetamn mobile (L.), piir'p'&r'&'ilm mSb'U'^f perpetual (movahle) motion. 

per plnres (L.), pl&rpldr^Sz, by the majority. 

perruques (F.), pHir'rooWf wigs or perukes; prejudiced old men, 

peraaltinn (L.), jiir sdUf-ikn, by a leap or jump. 

perae (L.), pgr gg, by itself; of itself. 
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per tse ant per aUum (L.), p^r s€ diot p^r iW^i^ilm, by himself or by another. 

penona ingrata (L.), j3^»86n^*d ik-grdt^'d, a person disagreeable. 

perBonnel (F.), pet^'Sifn'M, body or staff; persons employed in any service as 
distinguished from the maUrieL 

per Taiios casiu (L. ), p^ vdr^i'Sa kd/*dos, through va/riousfaUs; through yarions 
chances or misfortunes. 

petit (F.), P^'^t small 

petit bonxgeoiB (F.), pU*ef b$6r-zh*v)d, a little citizen; a second-rate citizen. 

petites affiohes (F.), i^'9tf 'J9iJSf'flsh\ a little placard; adyertisements. 

petitip prindpii (L.), p^'ttsh'-i-d prin^slp'-i'lf a begging of the question. 

petit litterateur (F.), j>^^^ M-dr^'d-ter, a petty man of letters; a dabbler in 
literature. 

petit maitre (F.), pliU'^ m&t'r, a little master; a fop ; a coxcomb. 

petits Boins (F.), plH'^ sw*dng, litUe cares; little attentions. 

Fhcenix literamm (Lu),/en'-iks Itif'tr^dt^'Um, the Phoenix of literature. 

pi&ce de position (F.), p^'ds' dS pdZ'Ss^'C'dng, apiece of position; heavy guns. 

pidce de r^slBtanoe (F.), pS'ds' d^ rd'zSst^-dngs, a piece qf resistance; a solid 
joint of meat. 

pied-li-terre (F.), pS'd' td tir, afoot on land; a temporary abode ; a position. 

pie poudre (F.), pt'd pdd'r, foot dusty; the lowest court recognised by the 
English law. The most probable ori^n makes it a corruption of pieds 
pufireanx (0. ¥.), pS^-d pool-dr6^,feet dusty; pedlars, — such a court being 
intended for summary justice to such small dealers as resorted to fairs. 

pinxit (L.), pinks^'Uf he or she painted it. 

pis aller (F.), pe^zdV'ld, worst to go; a last shift ; a makeshift. 

place de Grdve (F.), plds d<& grdv, place qf strand or shore; a square in Paris 
where executions formerly took place. 

plehs (L.), pUhs^ the common people. 

pleno jure (L.), plSn^ffj^'^, with full authority. 

poeta nascitnr, non fit (L.), p6*&f'd nds^'U'Ur, nifnfU, a poet is bom, not made. 

pQiAt d'appni (F.), pw*dng ddp'toe', point of support ; a prop. 

pons asinorom (L.), pdns ds-in'or^-Umy the bridge qf asses; the asses* bridge — 
a name given to the fifth proposition of the first book of Euclid. 

pontifex maximuB (L.), pjSnt'-^-^ mdhs'4m'^y the pontiff highest; the chief 
priest ; a title of the Tope. 

popnlariB aura (L.), p6p^*ut^dr^'is dCor^'d, popular breath; popular favour. 

populiu vnlt decipi (L.), pdp^tU'Us vUU di^'Si^p't, people wish to be deceived. 

posse oomitatns (L.), p^«8 hdm^U'dt^'Hs, to be able attendants; the power of 
the county; an armed force of a county which may be called out by the 
sheriff. 

post beUum auxilium (L.), pdst bWMm aCpgZ'iV'^'Hm, after the war assistance; 
help after the difficulty nas been overcome, or the danger has passed away. 

poste restante (F.), pdst rts^-tdngt, post resiinq ; toi«im^\!L\^^t»5^<^\"cst--«<g^«ssSiw 
to letters in a post oMce, 
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post hoc (L.), pdst Mk, after this. 

post meridiem (L.), pdst m^r'id^'ii-^, (tfter mid-day; after noon; contracted 
into P.M. 

post mortem (L.), pdat mUrlf'tm, after death. 

post obitnm (L.), p6st db^U'Um, after death. 

post prandinm (L.), pdst prdnd'i'Um, after a meaL 

post tenehras Inx (L.), pdst t^n-&)'rds lUks, after the darkness light; after dark- 
ness comes light. • 

poor enconrager les antres (F.), poor dng-hdoT'dzh^d Id zdt^r,for to encourage 
the others; by way of encouragement to others. 

pour fftire de Tesprit (F.), poor far d^ Us-pr^^for to make qf ihe mind; to 
show off one's wit. 

pour faire rire (F.), poor far rer,for to make to laugh; to excite laughter. 

pour parler (F.), poor pdr^^ld, for to speak; an oral treaty ; a consultation. 

pour passer le temps (F.), poor pde^-sd U tdng,for to pass away the tme; to 
pass away the time ; to while away the time. 

pour prendre cong^ (F.), poorprdnd'r k6ng^'zhd,f(yr to take leave; to take leave. 

pour toujours (F.), poor too'Zhdr^jfor always; for ever. 

prflomia virtutis (L.), prem'l-d vir-tut^-is, the rewards of virtue. 

prsomonitus prflomunitus (L.), prS^mdn^'U'iis prS'mun-U^'&s, forewarned fore^ 
armed; he who is forewarned of danger is better able to meet it: pr»- 
moniti prcBmuniti (L. plu.), prB-m^-U-i pre'mun-U% they who are fore- 
warned are forearmed. 

pr^ieuse (F.), prdUe'dz, a conceited or precise woman. 

precis (F.), prd^'SS, an abstract ; a summary. 

pr^fet (F.), prd^fdf a prefect; a chief magistrate in France. 

premier pas (F.), prhn'S'd pd, first step; the main difficulty. 

prescriptum (L.), pr^*skript'-Um, (a thing) prescribed. 

pretiosa supellex (L.), prUUi'dzf-d sUp^'^hUks, costly furniture. 

preux chevalier (F.), prU sh^v-dt^-e-d, a brave knight. 

prima fiwie (L.), primed fds'-i'e, on the first face; on the first view of the 
matter. 

prima materia (L.), prlm^»d fnd^^^el^, the first materials. 

prlmum mobile (L.), prlm^-Hm mOVll^, the first movable (thing); the first 
movement ; the mainspring. 

primus inter pares (L.), prlm'-Us tnf-^r pdr^'Bz, the first among equals; the first 
among his equtds. 

pro aris et focis (L.), pr5 dr'-is Ufd^-ie, f<yr altars and hearths; for our altan 
and our hearths ; for God and their homes. 

probatum est (L.), prd'bdt'Hm 1st, proved it is; it has been tried. 

pro bono pubUco (L.), pro b6n'5 pW-lfk-d, for good public; for the public good. 

proobB verbal (F.), prd^-sd verb^'dl, proceedings verbal; a written statement. 

pro et omu (L.), prC ^ h&n^ for and againat ; cou. lot Qon^9c%» 
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pxofannm Tnlgiui (L.), prd'/dn'Um vtU^'Ua, the pr</ane common people; the 
rude multitade. 

jHfo forma (L.), pro /drm^d, for form; for form's sake. 

pro forma tantnm (L.)> prO fdrm'd tdnt^'Hm, for form only; for form's sake 
only. 

pro hac Tioe (L.), prd Mh vii'tyfoT this turn; on this occasion. 

proh pndor (L.), prd pud' dr^ for shame; oh, for shame! 

pro Ubertate patrin (L.), pro Ub'M'dt'<i pdif'H'i, for liberty qf country; for 
the liberty of one's country. 

pro memoria (L.), pro m^lSm'^4'd, for a memorial. 

propaganda fide (L.), pr6p'd'gdnd'dfid% for propagating the faith. 

pro patria (L.), pro piU'ri^d, for country; for oar country. 

proprio mota (L.), priip'ri'6 mot^'it, with his or her own proper motion; of his 
own free-will ; spontaneously. 

propter hoc (L.), prdpt'fy* hdk, on account of thU; on account of this 
circumstance. 

propter quod (L.), prUpt'lSr kwdd, on account of which; on account of which 
thing or circumstance. 

pro rata (L.), pro rdt'd, according to certain (part); in proportion; propor- 
tionally. 

pro rege et patria (L.), pro redf-^ U pdt'ri'd^ for king and country; for my 
king and my country. 

pro rege, grege, lege (L.), pro redVt, gredj% Udj% for king, people, law; for 
the king, the people, and the law. 

pro ro nata (L.), prd re ndt'd, on account of the thing horn; according as cir- 
cumstances require ; for a special business ; special. 

pro Balnte animsd (L.), prd siU*ut't dn'tm-S, for the health of the souL 

proB and cons (L.), proz and kdnz, fors and againsts; arguments in favour of 
and against a thing : pros, cons are English plurals of the Latin words pro, 
and con (contracted for contra). 

pro tanto (L.), prd tdnt'd,for so much; just by so much. 

pro tempore (L.), prd t^mp'dr-^, for the time; for the time being. 

pro TirUi parte (L.), prd vir'U^'i pdrt% for tJie manly part; to his utmost 

Panica fides (L.), pun'ik'd fid'ez, Punic or Carthaginian faith; treachery. 

qnsdro (L.), kwir<}i, seek or examine; query; a word denoting inquiry. 

qnamdin se bene geeserit (L.), kwdm'di'dd sS bin't j^'S^ir-U, as long as hvmsejf 
well he may have conducted; as long as he shall conduct himself properly ; 
during good behaviour. 

qnantum (L.), kwdnif'itm, cm much as; the amount ; quantity. 

quantiim memit (L.), kwdntf'Um mer^H'U, as much as he deserved. 

quantum snfflcit (L.), kwdnt'^m sUf'fis^U, as much as is sufficient; amply, or 
quite sufficient ; written in the contracted form Quant, sulf. 

quantum valeat (L.), kwdnt'Um vdl't'dt, as much as it may he worth; for what 
it is worth. 

quasi (L.), kwd/4, as if; as it were; in a mwauet; «.Y^vt^\L>Oi;:S» 
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qnelque ohoee (F.), il^£&^^ ahOz, some thing; a trifle ; a kickahaw. 

qnid nimc? (L.), hvid niinJs, what now? a newsmonger. 

quid pro quo (L.), hM pro kwo, what for what; one thing for another; a 
mutual accommodation. 

quid rides? (L.), hM rid^ez, why do you laugh? 

quietus (L.), km'Bt'Us, rest; repose; death. 

quis custodiet ipsos oustodes? (L.)i htoia h&at-ddM'U ipt^*^ hUat-dd'ez, who 
shall guard themselves the guards? who shall guard the keepers themselves f 

qui vive ? (F.), he vev, who lives? who goes there? 

quoad (L.), hvd^'dd, as long as; as far as; as much as. 

quoad civilia (L.), hwo'dd siV'UH'd, as/or as civU (things) ; as ftEur as regards 
ciyil rights and benefits. 

Note.— A Latin phrase which is used by a speaker or writer when he wishes to say 
something concerning some civil interest in a parish which cannot he affirmed of the 
spiritual or ecclesiastical interests. 

The phrase Quoad sacra is also nsed in similar circumstances— viz. when the speakor 
or writer wishes to say something concerning some spiritual or ecclesiastical interest in a 
parish which cannot he afSrmed of the civiL 

quoad hoc (L.), hod^dd Jidh, as far as this. 

quoad omnia (L.), hwd'dd dm^^ni'd, as far as aU (things) ; as far as regards all 
things. 

Note.— A Latin phrase which, when applied to a parish in Scotland, as it often is, 
denotes that the parish exists in its original int^prity, and that its afliaiis, both civU and 
ecclesiastical, are administered by its own civil and ecclesiastical authoritieg. 

quoad sacra (L.), hm'-M sdJcf-rd, a;sfwr as sacred (things); as far as regards 

sacred things. 

Note.— A Latin phrase, which, when applied to a parish, denotes that the district 
which is included within its boundaries has been erected into a parish, oTtly so &r as 
regards its ecclesiastical or spiritual interests; its civil affairs, sadi as levying and 
administering poor-rates, continuing to be administered by the civil authorities of the 
parish or parishes from which it was disjoined. 

quoad ultra (L.), hwo-dd HU'rd, as far as beyond; as regards the rest ; that is, 
in law aamitting a part and denying the rest. 

quoad valorem (L.), kujo^dd viU'dr^*hn, as far as tJie vahte; as regards its real 
value. 

quo animo? (L.), hwo dn^'im-o, with what mind? 

quocnnque modo (L.), kw6'hMkw6 rndd^'O, in whatsoever way; by some means 
or other. 

quod erat demonstrandum (L.), kwdd h^dt d^'mdns^trdnd^'Um, which was to 
be demonstrated. 

quod erat faciendum (L.), kwdd W*difdfk'*i*t/nd'*'(iimf which was to be dona. 

quondam (L.), kwMddm, at one time ; formerly. 

quorum (L.), hjDa/*'&7n, qfwhom; a certain number necessary to transact busi- 
ness. See Author's Dictionary. 

quoram pan (L.), kum^iim pdrz, qf whom a part; a part of whom — as of a 
joation, tribe, or race. 
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quoe DeuB vnlt perdere priuB dementat (L.) : — Free trans, : Whom God 
kwds d^'Hs vUU perd^'<6r't prV^Ua de'TnSntf'dt, wishes to destroy He first 

whom God wishes to destroy first renders mad. deprives of their reason. 

quot homines, tot sententiiB (L.), kwdt 1iSm'4n'&^ tdt a^n-Oin'M'S, as many 
men^ so many opinions. 

lahido ore (L.), ritb'id'd (hr^*^, with rabid mouth. 

rara ayis (L.), rdr^'it dv^fo, a rare bird; a prodigy; something very unusuaL 

ratio jnstificata (L.), rdsh^4'd jU8tf'ff*{k-dt'd, a reason that justifies. 

xMiauffage (F.), rd'shqf'Uzhf^ a heaiing up again; the dressing up in a new 

style; plagiarism. 
rdchaiiffd (F.), rd'shdf'd, heated again, as food; stale; old. 

xechexbhd (F.), rli'sh^'sM, sought again; tasteful; refined. 

zMaoteur (F.), rd'dilk^*ter, editor of a newspaper. 

nediTiyiiB (L.), r<6d'iv*%iAil8, that lives again; a copy or likeness of any one who 
lived before. 

zednotio ad abBoidnm (L.), re-dHJIsf'shi-d dd db-sUrd^'Um, reduction to an ab- 
surdity. 

xegiB ad ezemplum (L.), r^V'ts dd ths'hnf'plUm, qf the king to the example; 
after the example of the king. 

zegtnin donnm (L.), rSdj'i'Um don^-ikn, a royal gift — applied to an annual 
Farliamentaiy grant to Presbyterian^ ministers in Ireland, now with- 
drawn. 

16 infeota (L.), rB in'/Uktf-d, the affair not having been finished. 

reipublioiB salus snprema lex (L.), rl'piibUlS'e sdl^-iis mp-r&m'd Uhs, qf the 
State the safety the highest law; the immediate safety of the State is lugher 
than any law. 

religio loci (L.), re'Ud/4'6 ld/4, the religion of the place. 

religio temporis (L.), rS'lidf'i'O thnp^'dr^is, the religion of the time. 

rem acu tetigisti (L.), t^m dlcf'H tilf-idj^isi^-i, the thing with the needle you have 
touched; you have touched the point exactly. 

rentes (F.), rdngt, incomes; the public funds; the stocks. 

rdponse sans r^plique (F.), rd'pdng/ sdng rd*pleJ/, ansujer without reply; an 
answer not admitting of a reply. 

reqniesoat (L.), rlV-wi'^&sk^'dt, may he or she rest: reqniescat in pace, rW*toi» 
}Uif»dt in pdff'iy may he or she rest in peace ; contracted into B.I.P. 

res adversn (L.), rSs dd'Vers^-S, ifungs adverse; adversity. 

res angast» domi (L.), rez dng^gUsf'S d6m% things narrow at home; narrow 
circumstances at home ; poverty. 

res dura (L.), rSs dur^d, an affair ha/rd; a dijQicult position. 

ves est sacra miser (L.), rez tst sMrd mls^h', thing is sacred ufifortunate; a 
suffering person is a sacred object. 

res gestn (L.), rSs gislf'^ things carried on or transacted; the affairs transacted ; 
deeds; exploits. 

res inoognit» (L.), r& in*h6^'nU»B, thJinqs uvUbrvowa; \s^\Xj^£«^ q\ ^^^ticL^ ^^ <i»s^ 
have no knowledge. 
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xeB magna (L.), riz rndg^'tid, thing great; a great or ample fortune. 

m non verba (L.), riz ndn verfAd^ things, not words; deeds, not words. 

respice, aspioe, prospice (L.), rlis^-pis'^, H/'pia-^i, prds^'pU't, look back, look at, 
look/ortoards; look into the past, look at the present, look into the future. 

refpice finem (L.), r^^*^ fin»hn, look to the end; consider weU the conse- 
quences. 

lef ■ecnndap (L.), rez s^kf-Und-Sf things second; prosperous things ; prosperity. 

reB wvenB (L.), rSz s&V'Sr^'C, things stem; severe pursuits; business. 

refuigam (L.), ri'sG^rg^'dm, I shall rise again. 

re vera (L.), ri vS/*d, in a thing true; in the true matter ; in truth. 

revocare gradnm (L.), rtv'6hdr<t grdd'Hm, to retrace the deip; to retrace 
one's steps. 

zez convivii (L.), rtks kSnvti/'fi, the king qf the banquet; the chairman at 
a feast. 

rex regnm (L.), r}iks r^-gUm, king of kings. 

rex vini (L.), r^ks vln'l, the king of wine; master of the revels. 

rien-ne ptee tant qn'nn secret (F.), ri'dng^ n6 pdz tdng kUng s^k^'rd, nothing 
weighs so much as a secret; there is nothing so troublesome to tiie mind 
as the possession of a secret. 

rizatur de lana caprina (L.), rlks-df-Ur de Idn'd kdp^rin'-d, he wrangles eon- 
ceming wool goat; he wrangles about goats' wool — ^goats have no wool ; 
hence, he disputes about trifles. 

robe de chambre (F.), r6h dS sMng'br, dress of chamber; a dressing or mom* 
iug gown. 

robur et corporis et animi (L.), roVfir tt kdrp^-Hr^ls U dn'4m4, strength {an 
oak) both of body and mind. 

rotnre (F.), rd-tdr^, the commonalty: rotnrier, rd'tdor^-i'd, a commoner. 

ron^ (F.), rd^'df a rake ; a profligate. 

route de la B^volution (F.), rd*d dS Id rdV'd'loos^-i'dng, the rascals of the 
Revolution. 

rouge et noir (F.), roozh d n*ujdr, red and black; a game of chance so called. 

mat ooelum (L.), roo^'dt stV-Hm, may fall down heaven; let heaven fall down. 

rubor efflorescens (L.), rdW*6r ^'-fUirWslnz, redness efflorescent; the efflores- 
cent or crimson blush. 

mdis indigestaque moles (L.), rood-is tn'didj'tsif'd'hot mdl^'iz, a raw and con- 
fused mass. 

ruse centre ruse (F.), r/k kSngt^r r(k, a stratagem against a stratagem. 

ruse de guerre (F.), rdz c^ ger, a stratagem of war. 

TUB in urbe (L.), r&s in ilrb% the country in the town. 

rus Buburbanum (L.), rils sW-Urhdn'-Hm, the country near the city; in the 
suburbs. 

msticuB abnormis sapiens (L.), rUst'tk-Hs db-nifrm^U sdp''-i*'4nz, a rustic wUhout 
rude wise; a rustic wise without rule ; a peasant who is a philosopher with^ 
out the principleB derived from study. 

Mocer vateg (L,), sdsi^^ vdt'Bz, the sacred pio^^iet. 
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indignatio (L.), «dJKr<X tn-cUg^ndUhi-d, wcred indignation; excesdye 
indignation ; execrable anger. 

nin et sanf (F.), sdng d <^, safe and sound, 

nl Atticiim (L.), M atf-^^iim, salt AUic; Attic salt ; that is, 'wit' 

salle k manger (F.), M d mdng'-zhd, a room far eating; a dining-hall. 

Mile d*«slle (F.), sdl ddZ'Wy a haU qf wxnctuary; an infant school. 

■alns popnli suprema est lex (L.), 9iit^ pdp^'Ul'i 9&p'rSm<d 1st Uks, the mtfety 
of Sie people ike highest %» law; the safety and welfare of the people is the 
first great law. 

nhre. Magna Fftzeni! (L.), sdW't mdg^nd pdr^'^ns, hail, Great Parent! 

■alvo Jure (L.), 8dlt/*6 j6r<9, with uninjured right; saving the right. 

nnetnm sanctomm (L.), sdngMm Bdngt'dr^Hm, the holy of holies: iancta 
nnctorom (piuX sdngi'd sdngt*6r'ilm, the holy places of the holy places : 
naotam, sdngtfUm^ the contnicted form having the familiar meanings, a 
plaoe for private nse, and into which all persons or visitors are not admitted 
mdiscriminately, as; the study of a literary man, the private apartment 
of an editor, a laboratory, etc. 

o^rdmonie (F.), sdng sdr^'d'mdn'i, without ceremony; in a homely, friendly 
way. 

onlotteB (F.), sdng-hii'ldt^ without breeches; the Revolutionists of France 
in the time of Louis xvi. ; red-hot Republicans: sans cnlotterie, sdng 
kU'ldt^'CT'i, the French Revolutionists as a body in the time of Louis xvi. 

doute (F.), sdng doot, without doubt; undoubtedly. 

Bans £a9on (F.), sdng/ds^'ifng^ without ceremony; unceremonious. 

sans penr et sans reproche (F.), sdng per a sdng rd-prifsh^ without fear and 
without reproach. 

■apere aude (L.), sdp'-h^'t c^od'e, to be wise dare; dare to be wise ; follow 
steadily the pursuit of knowledge, however formidable the difficulties which 
may lie in your path. 

■apientem pascere barbam (L.), sdp^'i»tntf'tm pdsf-sir't bdrUdm^ sage to cherish 
beard; to cherish a sage beard ; to cultivate a philosophic beard — long 
flowing beards having been supposed to indicate wisdom among the Romans. 

•apientum octavas (L.), sdp'i'lnif'ilm dht-dv^'ils, of the wise men the eighth; the 
eighth of the wise men — said ironically of an individual of pretentious 
wisdom. 

■axdonius risus (L.), sdr'don'l-iis ris'Us^ sardonic laughter; unnatural or forced 
laughter. — See Author's Dictionary under ' sardonic' 

sartor resartns (L.), sdrtf-dr re-zdrif-Us, the tailor mended. 

sat cite, si sat bene (L.), sdt M6, «{ sdt bhi% enough quickly, if enough well; 
done quickly enough, if well enough. 

satis snperque (L.), sdt^'is sUp'lr^kw^^ enough and more; enough and more 
than enough. 

satis verbomm (L.), sdi'*is verb^dr^'Hm, enough of words. 

sauces piqnantes (F.), sds pek*dngtf , sauces pungent; pungent sauces. 

sanve qui pent (F.), sov kgpU, save who can; save himself who can. 

savoir(F.), sdi/'wdr, learning; scholaiship; «.»\ftVika^\\a^«r&% 
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■avoir-faire (F.), a^i/'Ufdr-fdr, knowledge to do; persons who hare their wits 
about them ; industry. 

savoir-vivre (F.), adf/'WdV'V^r, knowledge to live; good-breeding; manners. 

secretaire des oommandements (F.), e^iV'rd'tdr dd k^'mdn^*di*nUfng, ieereiary 
qf the commandments; a private secretary. 

secret de la oomMie (F.), ^-krA' dt Vi kdm-m&^'ds^ tecret qf the comedy; every* 
body's secret. 

leonndam artem (L.}, Uk^'Und-Um &rtf*tm^ according to aii or nth; scientific* 
ally ; in an artistic manner. 

secnndom natoram (L.), li&tf'^nd'^Jm nUt^Hr^dm^ according to nature; in a 

natural manner. 

secnndom ordinem (L.), a^Jt/'Uml'iim ifrd^fn-hn, according to order; in an 

orderly manner. 

seoondnm nsnm (L.), 8^*iJmd>Hm Hz^'Um, according to wage; in a manner 
established by ctistom. 

sedenint (L.), M'S/'Untf they have eat; in Scotland, the session or sitting of a 
court or other regularly constituted body. 

■emel in anno (L.), eUSm'U in dn'nd, once in the year. 

semper avams eget (L.), si^j^'^^ dv*dr^'U8 idf'l^t, always miser staffers noant; 
the miser always suffers want 

Mmper idem (L.), fiimp'*tr i(2*^ always the same (person, character, or dis- 
position). 

semper paratns (L.), s^mp^'Hr pdr'df'its, always prepared ; always ready. 

seqnitni (L.), it&c^*toU'Ur, he, she, or it follows; doesfoUow; a consequence. 

seriatim (L.), sir^4»d(f4m, in regular order; one after the other. 

servum peons (L.), sin/'Um p^^Hs, a slavish herd; a servile body of imitators. 

sic itur ad astra (L.), stk Kf'Hr dd dslrrd, thus it is gone to the stars; snch is the 
path to immortality. 

sic passim (L.), stk pds^'Sfm, so in many places ; here and there. 

sic sedebat (L.), sik sM»t'bdt, thus he sat; in his ordinary sitting postnre. 

sic transit gloria mnndi (L.), sik trdnsf-U gldr^4'd mUnd'i, thus passes away the 
glory qjf the loorld; so earthly glory passes away. 

sio volo, sio Jubeo (IJ.), «i3fe vHV-d, ^jooV-t-o^ thus I will, thus lorder^ 

■io Tolnmns (L.), sik vdV'um'Us, thus we will; thus we will it. 

sio Tos non vobis (L.), sik vds ndn vdUis, thus you not for yourselves; thus yon 
do not labour for yourselves. 

si^e d*or (F.), sS*d¥l ddr, the age qfgold; the golden age. 

signalement (F.), sSg'ndl^'mdng, the written description of a person. 

simile simili gandet (L.), strn'-illi s^<U'l gdSbd-IU, like (thing) wUh Uke (thing) 
is pleased; like is pleased with like. 

■imilia similibns cnrantnr (L.), stm-U-fd sUm-t^'tb'^ kUr^dni^'Or, Uke things hy 
like things a/re cured; like things are cured by like things. 

ti monnmentnm qn»ris oironmspioe (L.), «{ mMH^m^nif'^im kwhr^^U sir^hM* 
spfy'$, if a monmnefU you seek look around; if you seek a monument for me^ 
Jook aronnd you at my works. 
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simplex mnnditiifl (L.), Omf'pliks mUn'dUhH'is, simple in elegancies; unaffect- 
edly neat. 

sine die (L.), stn^ii di% wUhoui a day; without naming a day for another 
meeting. 

Bine invidia (L.), stn'^i in*vid'i'il, without envy. 

sine odio (L.), <i^*2f dd'i'd, tcUliout haitred; without any feeling of animosity. 

dne qua non (L.), «ih*^ hwa nUn^ mtihovi which not; an indispensable condition ; 
a thing absolutely necessary. 

dtte, viator (L.), «fo^^, vi*^^^, stop, traveller. 

si vis paoem, para beUum (L.), ^ vispds^'^Sm, pdi<ii lUSU'Wmy if you wish peace, 
prepare for war. 

Boeun de charity (F.), 9&r di shdr^i'tdf sisters of charity* 

■Qi-4iiMUit (F.), twA^'zdng'f self-styled; self-called. 

Bolamen curamm (L.), 8iSl*am'tn hii,r*dr^'Um, a soother of ca/res; a consoler of 
one's cares. 

soli Deo gloria (L.), s^Vd d^-d gl6r^4'^, alone to Ood glory; glory to God alone. 

spero meliora (L.), eper^'O nMi'Or^'d^ I hope better things; I hope for better 
times. 

gpirituel (F.), spSr^et-d'lilf intellectual ; witty. 

q^lendide mendaz (L.), spUnd'id'l mXnfddka, splendidly mendaciotu; ^gregi- 
ously false. , 

q^lia opima (L.), spUV'i'H ^^Im'd^ spoils rich; in ancient Eome, the arms and 
baggage taken by a victorious general from the vanquished. 

sponte sua (L.), spdntf^li sii^*d, qf/ree-toill own; of one's own free-will; of one's 
own accord. 

Btare super vias antiquas (L.), stdr^*^ mp'^'h' x^''iis drU'ik^'WdSt to stand upon the 
fotha ancient; to stand upon the ancient paths ; not readily to yield to bold 
innovations. 

status in quo (L.), stdt^'Us tn htod, the state in which; the condition of affairs for- 
merly existing. 

statna in quo ante bellum (L.), sUUf'Hs in hod dnf't IDGf^Uhn^ the state in which 
hrfore ths war; the condition of matters that existed before the war com- 
menced. 

Stellas inter luna minores (L.), sUVVis int'^ir Idn'd mih*^*^ etars among moon 
simaMer; the moon among the lesser stars. 

stet (L.), sdUf it may stand; let it stand* 

sua onique voluptas (L.), s/Q^'d M*hwi vHhUpt^'ds, own to every one pleasure; 
every one has his own peculiar pleasure. 

suaviter in modo, fortiter in xe (L.), 8Wdv^*U4T^mlid'''6ffM'»U»tr in ri, gentle 
in manner, brave in action. 

sub judioe (L.), siibjdc^is*^ htfore (he judge; under consideration* 

sab poena (L.), si^ pen^df under a penalty* 

sub rosa (L.), stih Hfe^-d, under the rose; iBfim.\^\ iRWSfc'^* ^«. WsSisiss^^ 
DictioHori^ xmdet 'rose ' and ' Boncxuci«na«^ 
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gab dlentio (L.), 9&b aU'in'-ahX'd, in silence. 

snggestio falsi (L.), ML'jUtf'l'dfdW-i, the snggestion of a falsehood. 

tni generis (L.), SfQ.'i jtnf'h''U, of its own kind; of a kind peculiar to itself. 

■ummom bonom (L.), aUm^'mUm hOn'-Umj live highest good; the thing most de- 
sirable. 

rappreisio veri (L.), s^p'pttsUl'd ver^'l, the snppression of truth. 

iunm cniqne (L.), su^'Um M'ht}^^ his own to every one. 

taUeanx ylTantf (F. plu,\ UO/'lo viv-dng^, or tW-loz viv^dng^, pictures living: 
tableau vivant (sina.), tdb'lo vSV'dng', picture living. 8ee Author's DiC' 
tionary, under ' tableau.' 

table d*hote (F.), tdb'l ddt, table of the hotel; the ordinary public dinner at an 
inn or tavern at which the landlord presides. 

tabula rasa (L.), tdb^'iU'd rds^'d, a tablet smoothed; a smoothed tablet — ^referring 
to the wax-covered tablets of the ancients for writing on with the pointed 
iron tool called a stylus — the writing was defaced by simply smoothing the 
wax-covered surface ; hence, ' a mere blank.' 

tflddium Tit» (L.), ted'l'Um vit^-g, the weariness of life; the burden of existence. 

tant mieux (F.), tdng mS*yilt so much the better. 

tant pis (F.), tdngpS, so much the worse. 

Te Deum (L.), te di^-Um, thee Ood; the name of the Latin hymn in the service of 
the Roman Catholic Church, commencing with 'Te Deum laudamus,' ti 
d^'Um Idtbd'dm'Us, * We praise thee, God. 

iel maitre, tel valet (Prov. F.), VU mal'Ty €SL vdl<d, like master, like man. 
tempora mntantur et nosmutamur inillis(L.). 
tlimj/'dT'd mut'dntf'Ur U nds miU'dm^'Ur in U^'Us. 
the times are changed, and we are changed in them. 

Free trans, : The times are ever changing, and we are ever changing with 
them. 

tempos edax remm (L.), tXmj/'tts t-ddks rSr^'Um, time the devourer <f things; 
time is the great consumer of all things. 

tempus fugit (L.), ffimj/»Usfudf'U, time flees or flies. 

terminus ad quern (L.), term^'in'Us dd kw&m, the boundary to which; the end of 
one's journey: terminus a quo, term'tn^Us d kwd, the boundary from 
which; the starting-point. 

terrflD Alius (L.), ter^-rBfU^-i-Us, of the earth the son; a son of the earth— applied 
snobbishly to a man of obscure or humble birth. 

ieme motus (L.), tir^-rS mdtf'Us, qf the earth motion; motion of the earth; an 
earthquake ; a commotion. 

terra flrma (L.), tet^-rdfirm'd, land solid; the solid ground; the shore or land 
as distinguished from the sea or water. 

terra incognita (L.), te/^rd {n-hSg^'nlt-d, a land unhiovm; a land or district of 
country one has not visited or entered before. 

tertium quid (L.), ter^'Sht'Um kwtd, a third something. 

tdte & tdte (F.), tat d tat, head to head; a private conversation between two. 

tdte de pont (F.), tdtdi-pUng, head of bridge; in military affairs^ the work 
that defends the one end of a bridge. 

tStes montdea (F.), icU mdng^'td, headi lifted up; o^ei-«xd\A^'Q^x«»^Da« 
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Tiera^tat (F.), t'yar^'Zd'td^ ike third estate; in France^ the people asdistin* 
guished from the nobility and higher clergy. 

timeo BanaoB et dona ferentes (L.), ^fm-S-d ddn'-H-ds U ddn'dftr'^irUf'iz, I fear 
the Greeks even the gifts bringing; 1 fear the Greeks even when they 
bring gifts. 

toga Tiiilis (L.), tdg'd vlrdl'is, the robe manly; the manly robe — a garment 
worn by the Roman youth when they came of age. 

totldem verbis (L.), tUtf'id-hn verVis^ just so many in toords; in so many words. 

toties qnoties (L.), td^'Shi^-Sz kwi/'sM'Sz, as often how often; as often as; as many 
times as. 

totis TiribuB (L.), tdlf-is vlr^'ib-Us, with the whole strength; with all the strength 
he can muster, 

toto coelo (L.), tdt^'d sil*6, by the whole heavens; as opposite as the poles. 

totom (L.), tdtf'Um, the whole. 

touJonxB piet (F.), td6 zh6r prd, always ready. 

tour d'adresse (F.), to6r dd'dr^, turn of the direction ; a sleight-of-hand trick. 

tour de force (F.), toor d&f&rs, a turn qf force; a feat of strength or skilL 

tours de page (F.), tdor dipdzh, turns t^page; schoolboys' tricks. 

tons frais faits (F.), tdfrdfd, all expenses made; all expenses paid. 

tont-&-fait (F.), too-tdfd, quite to fact; entirely; wholly ; exactly. 

tout ensemble (F.), too tdng sdng'bl, all together; whole appearance; the whole 
taken together. 

tout le monde (F.), too U mdngd, aU the world; every one; everybody. 

Troja fait (L.), trddf-dfu^U, Troy has been. 

trottolr (F.), trdt'todr', a side-walk; a pavement footpath. 

truditur dies die (L.), trdod^-U'iir di-ez dif*6, presses a day on a day; one day 
treads on the heels of another. 

tu quoque (L.)> tU kwo'hv^, thou also; you are as bad yourself— a term in 
mutual recriminations. 

tu quoque, Brute (L.), tu hw^'hw&f broof'^, thou also, Brutus. 

tutor et ultor (L.), tui^dr U Ulif-dr, the protector and avenger. 

ubi me], ibi apes (L.), ilb<€ mU, W-i dp'ez^ where honey ^ there the bees; where 
there is honey, there will be found bees. 

ubi supra (L.), iiJi/4 sUtp^^rd^ where above; it will be found mentioned above. 

ultima ratio (L.), iUlf'im'd rdsh^'{*d, the last reason; the last resource. 

ultima ratio regum (L.), HU'lm'd Htsh'l'd reg'-Um, the last resource of kings. 

ultima Thule (L.), iUtf^m^d thuV-S, the utmost or furthest Thule; the extremity 
of the earth — generally applied to Orkney or Shetland, or to both. 

ultra (L.), iUtWd, beyond; extreme: ultras, iUt^-rdz, extreme (men); men hold- 
ing extreme opinions. 

un air noble (F.), 6n dr n5b% a mien noble; a distinguished appearance. 

una voce (L.), w/i'dJ vos'-S, with one voice; ananimously. 

nn fait acoompli (F.), dngfd td-kifng^-ple^ a fact oocomplift^eii; v^^^&^^soisjjbs&sts^ 
iact 
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nngailms et ore (L.), Unff^'Wfb'lia U Or'-B, with nails and fnowUi; i?ith our whole 
powers. 

nno icta (L.), Hfi^'d tlttf-H, vM, one stroke; at one blow. 

nno impetu (L.), Hn^'d {mf-p^t'Uf with one onset; at once. 

usque ad axas (L.), Hs^'hwl dd dr^-ds, even to the altars; to the last extremity. 

luqne ad nauseam (L.), Us^'ku^ dd nd^'}i'&m, even to skhness; till absolutely 
sickening. 

USU8 loquendi (L.), Hs^Us ldk*wind% the usage qf speaking; the usage in speech. 

utile dulci (LA iUf4h^ dilW'l, the ustful vnth the sweet; the useful combined 
with the pleasant. 

ut infra (L.), iU in'-frd^ as below. 

uti pooBldetifl (L.), iUf'i pd/*sid*€if*{s, as you possess; the opposite of 'status quo.* 

ut supra (L.), Ut sup'rdf as above. 

vade mecum (L.), vacf*^ me^Mm, go with me; an indispensable handbook or 
pocket companion. 

vale (L.), vdl% be in good health; farewelL 

valeat quantum (L.), vdl^'l'dt kwdnt'Um, U may he ^eciwe so far; this may be 
taken for what it is worth. 

valet de chambre (F.), vdl^'^ d$ shdng^'br, serving-man of the chamber; an 
attendant ; a footman. 

varisB lectiones (L.), vdr^'i^S Wcf'Shi'Cn'Bz^ various readings. 

variorum not» (L.), vdr<i-ih<ilm ndt^^S, qf various (authors) the notes; the notes 
of various authors or editors. 

vastus animus (L.), vdst^-Us dn'4m'Us, a vast mind; an insatiable disposition. 

veils et remis (L.), vil*{s U rSm^^is, with sails and oars; with the utmost speed 
possible. 

veni, vidi, vici (L.), vSn% vid% vis^4, 1 came, I saw, I conquered. 

ventis secundiB (L.), v^nt^^is s&hUnd^-iSf with winds second; with prosperous 
winds ; uniformly successful. 

verbatim et Uteratlm (Mid. L.), virb'&tf*^ tt W'h'*(Uf'^ word for word and 
letter for letter. 

yerbum sat sapienti (L.), virUUm sdt sdp^4*}int^4, a word is enough for a wiM 
man. 

vestigia (L.), vlSs't^^'fd, footsteps; tracks; vestiges. 

vestigia nulla retrorsum (L.), v^»t^^4'd ntU<ld re'trih^sHm, footsteps now 
backwards; no going back. 

vezata qusBstio (L.), v^ks'dt^'d kw^if't'd, vexed or disputed questions. 

via (L.), vl'd, by way; by way of. 

via media (L.), m^-d mM^4'd, the way middle; the middle way or course. 

vice (L.), vls'Bf with change; by turns; in the place of. 

vice vena (L.), vis^*^ v^s^'d, the change being turned; the terms being inter* 
changed. 

vide (L.), vMf'S, see. 

ride et crede (L,), vHd^i U krSd% see and believe. 
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▼idelicet (L.), vid'tV^iS'tt, U is permitted one to see; naxDely ; that is to say — 
often contracted into viz, 

▼ide nt supra (L.), vid^'g Ut aUj/'rd, see as above; see the preceding statement. 

▼i et azxnig (L.), vi ^ drmf'is, by force and by arms; by main force. 

yienx xoutier (F.), vg^yH rootf-e-d, an old road-booh, or old collection of charts; 
a shrewd old man ; one up to the mark ; an old stager. 

Tincit, qui se vindt (L.), v^ns^-U, hoi sS vins^'U, he conquers, who hvmsejf 
conquers; self-conquest is the true yictory. 

▼inoulum amtximonii (L.), vMsf-m-Um mdlf*ri'mSn'K\ the bond of matrimony. 

TJrtuB in axduis (L.), vtrtf'Hs in drd'u'is, virtue (or valour) in difficulties. 

viituB semper viiidis (L.), vtrlf*^ shnp'-er vir^'id'is, virtue always green; virtue 
is ever green and blooming. 

Tis inertiA (L.), vis in-et<shi'S, the strength of tnaetivi^; the power by which 
matter in rest or in motion resists any change on its state. 

vis medicatrix natur» (L.), vis 7nM<{k'dt^*riks n&t'Oa^g, the power heaUng qf 
nature; the healing or curative power of nature. 

vis motrix (L.), vis m/ilrriks, the power m/oving; the motive ot moving power. 

vis vit» (L.), tU vif'B, the power {or force) qfl^e; the vital powers. 

Tivat reginat (L.), viv'iU rB'jir/'d, let live the queen! long live the queen t 

vivat respnblioat (L.), vii/*dt rSz-pHh^-lfk-d, let live the repubUc; long Hve the 
republic t 

vivat rex! {L,\ vlif*dt r(ks, let live the king; long live the king) 

viva voce (L.), vW'd vds^'^i, by the living voice; by oral testimony; by word of 
mouth. 

Vive la r^pubUqne! (F,),vSvld rd'pdb'Jih, long live the republic 1 

Vive rempereurt (F.), v^ Utng'prer', long live the emperor 1 

vive le roi ! (F.), viv ler'tod, long live the king 1 

vivida vis animi (L.), viv^'id'd vis dn<im'i, the vigorous force of mind. 

voiUt (F.), v'wdl<d, beJiold there; behold ; there is or there are. 

volventibus annis (L.), vi^vM^^ib'Us dn^-nXs, in revoking years; in the course 
of years. 

vox et pnetexea nihil (L.), vifhs }U prS'tih<i'd ni^AIJ, a voice and besides nothing; 

a voice and nothing besides; sound without sense. 

vox popoli (L.), vifks pdp'iil'if the voice qf the people; the popular voice. 

vox populi vox Dei (L.), vdks p&i/'iU*i vdhs d^'i, the wAce qfthepeqpU the voice 
qf Qod; the voice of the people is the voice of God. 

vox Btellarnm (L.), v6hs sUX^lAr^'^m, the voice of the stars* 

vulgo (L.), vft^o, among the people; oomm<mly; usually. 
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ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND GREEK QUOTATIONS. 

a gusto (It.)i ^ gdstf-d, to taste; to one's heart's content. 

al fresco (It.)i WLfrUV'6^ in the open air. 

allevato nella hamhagia (It), d^*^*^*d vutVM b^ni'bddf'd, brought np tenderly 
or as an infant. 

andare stretto (It), dnd^dr^'d strlU^'td, to go in a narrow Une; to go about a 
business in a miserly manner. 

auto da fe (Port.), d(ot'd dd/d, an act qf faith ; the burning of Jews and heretics 
for their religious tenets. 

bel paese (It), hUpd'dT^'d, a beautiful land or country. 

ben trovato (It), h<in trd-vdt^'dy well discovered; well feigned or invented. 

caballero (Sp.), kdi/-dl-ydr'd, a gentleman. 

cantabile (It.), hdn'tdUel'd, a thing that can he iung; something to be sung. 

carbonaro (It.), kdr^-bdn-dr^'d, a charcoaZ-bumer; a member of a secret society 
in Italy: carbonari {plu,), kdr^-bdn-dr^'S, the ultra democrats. 

casa de pupiloi (Sp.), JIMd dd pd6'pel''d8, a house qfpupila; a boarding-house. 

caza de consolidaoion (Sp.), M>M dd k&n^'SO'le'dds-e'dn, the chest qfaccmnvlan 
tion; the sinking fimd. 

che speziel (It), kd sp^-i'd, what arrogance I 

oioisbeo (It), teht'tshSS'bd'-d, a male attendant on a married lady. 

con amore (It), kifn dm'dr^'d, with love; from a love to the work; with great 
and earnest zeal. 

concetto (It), iE^*foA^^^d, a stroke of wit; a turn or point: concetti (plu.\ 
k&n*t8h&t^'tS. 

con commodo (It), kifn kifmf-nM-6, at a convenient rate. 

conoeoenti (It^^ JM-H'ShhitrBy knowing ones; the scientific; those who know 
how to looK at things. 

eon Bcienza (It.), kSneh^'hvxf'd^ with knowledge; with a complete knowledge of 
the subject. 

con spixito (It), kdn spir'-U'd, with spirit; in a spirited manner. 

contrabandista (It), kUnHrd'hdnd'^tf^df a smuggler. 

contrada del nobili (It.), kdn^trdd'd dd*e ndb^'U'S, (he street of the nobles; the 
part of an Italian town where the nobles reside. 

cortes (Sp.), kifrt'^, the Parliament of Spain. 

cosas de Espi^a (Sp.), kd/^sda dd ^-pdn^-yd^ things of Spain; Spanish doings. 

da capo (It.), dd kdp'-d, from the beginning. 

doloe far niente (It.), ddV-tsha fdr nS'^nt^-d, sweet to do nothing; the sweetness 
of doing nothing but what one likes. 

JESDomdo (Sp.), gl difr*dd'd, the golden. 

Amd^ (8p.),/ifnd^'i^ a stotehovM} an hoteL 
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furore (It,), /dor 'Oj^df fury; excitement 

galantnomo (It), gSJf'dtU'Woomf'd, an honest man. 

gentilhombre (Sp.), hMtf-el'dm^brd, a genteel man; a gentleman, 

gnsto (It.), gdst^'d, taste. 

hacienda (Sp.), d't?iS*}i7id'it, a farm; an estate. 

Hatti Bcheriff (Turk.), Jidt^-U sh&r-Bfy a decree or law issued by the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

hoi pdloi (6r.), hS^ pdV^ld^f, the people ; the multitude. 

hombre de nn libro (Sp.), dm<brd dd don leb'rO, a man of one book. 

ich dien (Prov. Ger.), ich dSn (ch being guttural), I serve. 

incognita (It. /em.), in^hMyU'di unknown; in priyacy: incognito (ma9C>)t 
in-kdn^ytifd. 

Infanta (Sp.), in'/dnt^»d, a princess of Spain. 

in petto (It), in pttr-to, in the breast ; held in reserve. 

lingua Franca (It), Ung^'gwdfrdnk^'d, the Frank tongue; the mixed language 
spoken by Europeans in the East. 

lingua Yolgare (It), Ung^-givd vdlgdr^'d, the tongue vulgar; the vulgar or 
common tongue. 

mezzo termino (It), mMi^-zd term'en-d, middle terms; a sort of compromise. 

moderado (Sp.), mdd-^r'dd'O, a moderate; a conservative (in politics). 

non mi ricoxdo (It), n^ mS rS*kSrd'*df not me I do remember; I do not re- 
member me. 

dla podrida (Sp.), df^yd pdd^rSd'd, putrid mixture; any incongruous mixture. 

per conto (It), ph* hSntro, upon account. 

per far effetto (It. ), plrfdr tf/W^to^ Jot to make effect; to do anything in style* 

pobres vergonzantee (Sp.), pihfirdz vt/r^-gdn'thdntf-^, the blushing poor — viz., 
the poor who would rather conceal their griefs from an unfeeling world. 

poco curante (It.), pdkf-o koor-dnt'd, little caring; the listless, free-from-care 
inhabitants. 

poco di matto (It.), p6¥-d de mdt'to, a little qf a fool; slight tinge of madness. 

podestl^ (It), pdd^'^t'd, chief magistrate. 

prima donna (It.), prem'd ddn'nd, the first lady; the chief female singer of the 
Italian opera. 

primi pensieri (It.), prem'S p^U'Sg'dr^'B, the first thoughts. - 

Samson Agonistee, sdm'sihi dg^dn'istf'iz (Samson of Scripture, a very strong 
man; and Gr. agonistes, a combatant), one who contends in the public 
games for the prize ; a combatant. 

Sassenach, sds^'Sin'dk (Gael. sasunna^cTi, an Englishman), a corruption of the 
word ' Saxon ' ; a genend name applied by the early Kelts or Britons, and 
subsequently it is said by the Picts and Irish Soots, to the first Saxon 
invaders of Britain ; a term now applied by the Irish to the people of Britain. 

sbirri (It plu.\ sb€r<re, in Italy, officers of police. 

sbirro (It. sing.), sber^^rd, in Italy, a policeman. 

se non h vero, h ben trovato (It), sd ndn d ver*$« a htts, Xr^-t^-hy'^ t«^ >».\x 
true, U is weU founded; ii it be not toie^ \\i \a ^OA. Vsv^^^ 
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■iesta (Sp.), sB-M^ mid-day repose; a nap. 

Botto voce (It.), sdt<td vdUh^d, under the voice; in an undertone ; in % whiBper* 

to kalon (6r.), t6 kdl'-Sn, the beautiful; the chief good. 

nn far niente (It.), oonfdr nS'lirU^'d, a do-nothing (fellow); a frivoIonB person. 

virtuoeo (It), vSrt^'d'&i^d, one who has a taste for the fine arts: Tirtnodi (It 
plu.), vSrt^'d'Oi^'i, 



PEEFIXES. 

Note.— A Prefix U a significant particle placed before a word, or a root, in order to 
modify its meaning. As the constituent part of a word, a prefix can he readily separated 
and defined. In the examples the preflxes are printed in italics. 

a (AS. ), at ; in ; on : ahead, at the head ; asleep, in sleep ; ognmnd, on ground. 

a, with its forms ah, ahs (L.), from; away from: ovoid, to part from; overt, 
to torn away from : o5solve, to loose from : odrtract, to draw from. 

a, also an (Gr.), without ; not : abyss, a place without a bottom ; oiheist, a man 
without God: anarchy, a society without a government; anomalous, not 
similar. 

ad, assuming for the sake of euphony the various forms of a, ao, af, ag, al, an* 
ap, ar, as, at, according to the commencing letter of the primitive or root 
(L.), to; towards: ocHiere, to stick to; adduce, to lead to: ad becomes a 
before s, as in ascend, to climb to : ao before c, as in accede, to yield to ; 
accrue, to grow to : af before f, as in og^Bx, to fix to ; a/fianoe, to give fiuth 
to: ag before g, as in aggregate, to collect into one mass; o^^fgiavate, to 
make heavy to : al before 1, as in aAot, to apportion to ; oHocate, to give a 
place to : an before n, as in annex, to tie to ; announce, to tell to : ap before 
p, as in append, to hang to ; applaud, to dap the hands to: ar before r, as 
in arrive, to come to the shore ; arrange, to put into a row: as before i» as 
in a^gn, to allot to ; assist, to stand to : at before t, as in attract, to draw 
to ; ad;est, to bear witness to. 

amb, also ambi and amphi (L. amho, both : Gr. amphi, about, on both sides), 
both; round; about: am&idextrous, using both hands as right; omiition, 
a going round: amphibious, able to live in both elements; ompAttheatie, 
a theatre on all sides ; ampAigens, plants which increase by growth on all 
sides. 

ana (Gr.), up; up through; back; again: anatomy, a cutting up through; 
analogy, a reasoning back ; analysis, a loosening up through ; onachronism, 
a dating up or back. 

ante, rarely anti (L.), before, In time or place : antechamber, a chamber before 
the principal one; on^edent, going before: anticipate, to take before, to 
foresee. 

anti, also ant (Gr.), against ; opposite : antidote, something given as good against ; 

antipathy, a feeling against : antarctic, opposite the arctic or north. 
AjH> (Or. apo; Sans, apa^ ofif, away), away; from: apostasy, a standing away 
from; apostle, one sent from. 
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be (AS.), to make ; to take from : be prefixed to a noun forms a verb, as in be- 
calm, to make calm ; &edim, to make dim ; &e£riend, to act as a Mend to ; 
MJiead, to take the bead from : be prefixed to a verb, signifies ' about' ; 
over; for; as 5egird, to gird about; ^edanb, to daub over; bespeak, to 
speak for : be as the first element in an adverb, a preposition, or a conjunc- 
tion, signifies 'by or in ': betimes, in time ; behind, in the rear of; 6^ore, 
in fh)nt of; ^eoanse, by cause of. 

M, also biB (L* bi8, twice), twice ; two ; double ; in two : (tsect, to cut into two 
e^ual parts ; bicipital, haying a double head : biscuit, bread twice baked. 

oata, also cat and oath (6r.), down ; downwards ; under ; against ; completeness : 
cataoomhBf hollow places under ground ; catologne, consisting of words put 
down as in a list: catechise, to speak down to others; eotoptiiciB^ the 
science of light reflected downwards : co^Aolic, the whole, in completeness. 

drcnm, also circa (L.), around; round about: circtimfeience, that which goes 
round ; circunworibe, to write around, to limit : drcuit, a moving or passing 
round* 

eis (L.), on this side : CMalpine, on this side the Alps. 

con, assuming the various forms co, cog, col, com, cor, according to the 
commencing letter of the word or root (L. cum, with), together; with; 
together with: concede, to yield together; contract, to draw together: con 
becomes co before a vowel or h, as coalesce, to grow together ; coerce, to 
force together ; coherent, sticking together : cog before n, as connate, bom 
together; coition, knowledge together: col before 1, as collect, to gather 
together ; coQate, to bring together : com before m, b, or p, as commerce, 
a trading together; combustion, a burning together; compose, to put 
together : cor before r, as correct, to make straight with ; corrode, to gnaw 
together. 

contra, also its forms counter and contro (L.), against; in opposition to : eon* 
^radict, to speak against : counteract, to act against : controvert, to contend 
against in words or writing. 

de (L»), down; from; separation: (decide, to cut down; degrade, to put a step 
down ; demand, to order from ; depose, to put down. 

dia (Qr. dto, through — ^from duo, two), two; through; asunder: dialogue, a 
conversation between two; dtaphanons, letting light through; diameter, 
the measure through the centre. 

dii, with its forms di and dif (L. and Gr. cUs, twice, in two parts), not ; the 
opposite of; asunder or apart ; two: dieagree, the opposite of agree ; dispel, 
to drive asunder; dieperse, to spread asunder; disrelish, not to relish ; die- 
syllable, a word of two syllables ; dieannul, to render null— die being only 
intensive : dia becomes di before s, v, etc., as disperse, to spread asunder; 
divert, to turn aside or apart : dif before f, as diffuse, to pour apart ; differ, 
to bear apart 

en (AS.), to make ; to surround : enable, to make able ; ennoble, to make noble : 
en becomes em before b or p, as embezzle, to make as one's own what belongs 
to another; employ, to make use of; embrace, to surround with the arms. 

en (F. en; L. in; Gr. en; AS. em, in), in; on; into: enca^ia^tA '^^sS^.^sfsc^^ 
cage; endlofe^ to close in; fflVlnAli^t to «b^ ou%i^\ «ii>avifsi&!»i ^ic&.\)f&»!^ 
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b or p, as embalm, to put into balsam; embosomt to hold or enclose in 
the bosom ; empale, to drive a stake into : en or em from the Oreek, and 
used as a prefix in words derived from the Greek, as endemic, on the people ; 
eneigy, work or power in : emphadf, a speaking with the force of the voice 
on : some words are written indifferently with en or tTi, as enclose or tnclose. 

epi, with its forms ep and eph (Gr.), on; upon; during: ep is used before a 
vowel, eph with an aspirate, and epi before a consonant: epidexmis, a skin 
upon a skin ; epitaph, a writing upon a tombstone : epoch, a point of time 
fixed on : ephemeral, existence only upon a day. 

ez, with its forms e, ec, of (L.), from; out; out of: ea^ust, to draw out; ea> 
pire, to breathe out : emerge, to rise out of: eccentric, out of the centre : 
^ect, to work out ; ^/Ifnlgence, a shining out. 

ex or ek, also ec (Gr.)» out; out of; from: exodui, a going out: ecstasy, a 
standing out of the body. 

ezo (Gr.), without : exotic, that which is introduced from without. 

extra (L.), on the outside; beyond; in excess; additional: extravagant, wan- 
dering beyond limits; ex^oneons, that is without or beyond a thing; 
ex^ro-Judidal, on the outside of ordinary court procedure. 

for, sometimes fore (AS.), not; against; forth; away: /orUd, to bid a thing 
away ; /orget, to away-get ; /oriwear, to swear against : /orego, to go 
without. 

fore (Ger. var, before: AS. for, for), before; in front of:/oreordain, to ordain 
beforehand ; /oretell, to tell before ; /oregronnd, ground in front. I^oU, — 
The prep, for and the prefixes /or and/ore are radically connected. 

gain (AS.), against: gaifmaj^ to speak against. 

hyper (Gr. huper), above; over; beyond: hyperborean, beyond the north; 
A|/percritical, judging over-exactly. 

hypo (Gr. hupo), under; beneath; indicating a less quantity: Aypoerite, one 
who keeps his real character under ; Aypotenose, the line extended under 
the right angle. 

in, also its forms il, im, ir (L. in, in, within), in; into; on — in verbs and 
nouns; as tnolude, to shut in; incision, a cutting into: in becomes il 
before 1, as illuminate, to throw light on : im before b, p, or m, as imbibe, 
to drink in ; import, to carry in ; immure, to put within walls : ir before r, 
as irrigate, to let water flow on : in sometimes becomes en — see en 2. 

in, also its forms ig, il, im, ir (L. in, not), signifies 'not' before adjectives: in* 
oorrectk not correct ; incapable, not able to take : in becomes ig before n, 
as i^oble, not noble ; i^ominious, not of a good name : il before 1, as 
iOicit, not permitted ; iOiberal, not free or generous : im before m or p, as 
immature, not ripe; imprudent, not prudent: ir before r, as irregular, 
not according to rule ; irreligious, not religious. 

inter (L.), between ; among or amongst ; in the midst : intercede, to go between ; 
in^rfere, to strike amongst ; interpose, to place amongst. 

intro (L.)> within ; into ; in : introduce, to lead within ; intromit, to send in. 

juxta (L.), close to ; near to ; nigh : ytfxtoposition, a position close to. 

jueita^ also its foim met (Gr.), beyond; after; over; a change or transference: 
ffie/la^Jior, that which carries a word beyond its usual meaning; vieto* 
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morphoBifl, a chaDge of form : metonymjt that which changes one word or 

name for another related to it ; method, after a settled way. 
mis (Goth, mis, implying error, separation : AS. mis, defect), divergence ; error ; 

defect; wrong: misapply, to apply wrongly; mUHBj, to lay in a wrong 

place ; mMbehavioiir, iU-behayionr ; misoondnct, defect in conduct. 
non (L.), not — reversing the sense, as non*ability, want of ability, 
ob, with its forms oc, of^ o, op (L.), in the way of; against ; out: object, some- 

thing cast in the way of; olmc^eie, grown out of use : ob becomes oc before 

c, as in occasion, a falling in the way of: of before f^ as in qftemd, to strike 

against : o before m, as in omit, to leave out : op before p, as in opffo&e^ to 

place against. 
oat (Icel. rU), beyond; exceeding; above: ou/bid, to exceed in bidding; out* 

break, a bursting above. 
over (AS. Q^er or ober), above ; beyond ; too much : oi^erawe, to have inflaence 

to excess; overcoat, a coat above all others; overwork, work beyond the 

usual amount. 
pan and panto (Gr. pan, all), all ; everything : iMzndemonium, the place of all 

the demons : ixmtomime, a theatrical dumb show of all sorts of actions and 

characters. 
para, also par (Gr. para, by, along), side by side as if for comparison ; like ; 

unlike ; contrary to : paradox, that which is contrary to received opinion : 

jMirody, a poetical composition, like in substance, but unlike in sense, to 

another. 
per, with its form pel (L.), through; thoroughly; by; for: perennial, lasting 

through the year ; perfect, done thoroughly : per becomes pel before 1, as 

in pe21acid, thoroughly clear. 
peri (Gr.), round; about: perimeter, the measure round about; period, a way 

round. 
post (L.), behind ; after ; afterwards : postBx, that which is put after ; po«AKsript, 

that which is written afterwards. 
pr» or pre (L. prce), before ; priority of time, place, or rank : precede, to go 

before ; predict, to say or tell before. 
preter (L. prceter), beyond; more than: prefematural, beyond the course of 

nature ; pre^-imperfect, more than imperfect. 
pro, with its form pur (L.), for; forward; forth: proceed, to go forward; 

provoke, to call forth : pursue, to follow forward. 
re (L.), back or again; anew or a second time: reaffirm, to affirm again; re- 
commence, to begin anew. 
retro (L.), back; backward: retrospect, a looking back. 
Be (L.), aside ; a separating from : secede, to go aside, to separate from ; seduce, 

to lead aside, 
semi (L.), half; in part: seTnicircle, half a circle. 

sine (L.), without : sinecure, an office which has an income but not employment. 
•enb, with its forms sue, suf, sug, sum, sup, bub (L.), under; below; beneath: 

stttecribe, to write under ; sii^de, to settle under : sub becomes sue before 

o, as in succeed, to follow under or in order : suf before f> «& vcL«Mjtsss.^\l^\!Mlix. 

up under; sag before g* as in sugsest* V> ^iwt^ w\3K3 ^aA'«:\ ^ocBft^w^sss^^s^ 
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as in ^tfmnioii, to warn beneath or secretly: flip before p^ as in Mtpplaat, to 
trip np beneath : sns before c, p, t, etc., as in MiseepttUe, capable of being 
laid hold of beneath ; «fMpend, to hang beneath. 

•nbter (L.), beneath ; under : subteifnge^ a flying under or beneath. 

•nper, with its form snr (L.), above; over; in excess: wperhamtokt above 
human ; Mfpenede, to sit or be above : super assumes the French form snr, 
as in surcharge, to charge in excess. 

syn, with its forms sy, syl, sym (Gr.), with; together: syntax, a putting 
together in order: syn becomes sy before s, as in tyaiUm^ that which is 
formed of parts placed together: sj^ before 1, as in syflaUa, several letters 
taken together to form a single sound : sym before b, p, of m, as in sym- 
pathy, feeling with another; symbol, that which is thrown together with 
something else ; symmetry, state of having the parts of the same measure 
with. 

trans, with its form tra (L.), across; over; beyond; through: fotmsaet, to 
carry or drive through ; ^ran^gress, to go over or beyond : trans is contracted 
into tra, as in traverse, to turn or lie across. 

tri (Gr. trds; L. trea or trls), three ; in threes : tritatf^ a figure of three sides 
and angles ; trisect, to cut into three equal parts. 

ultra (L.), beyond; on the other side; extreme: «Z^nxmoiita&e, on tiie other 
side of the mountain. 

un (AS. un, a privative or negative particle), not ; the opposite of-p-used in these 
senses before adjectives, or nouns derived from adjectives : unfruitful, not 
fruitful; tmfruitfulness, the state of not being fruitfiil ; tmable, not able: 
un before a verb signifies 'to deprive of; to undo; ifndress, to take off 
clothes ; uncrown, to deprive of a crown : un is equivalent to the Latin 
prefix in when it signifies 'not': in and un are often used indifferently 
before adjectives — see in. 

under (Goth, wtda/r; Ger. urUer, under), that which is less than right or 
ordinary; lower in rank or degree; beneath: umJerooat, a coat beneath; 
un(f er-derk, an inferior clerk. 

with (AS. with; Icel. vid, against, opposite), opposition; privation; from or 
against: tm^Adraw, to draw from; tc^i^Astand, to stand against 



POSTFIXEa 

A Postfix is a significant particle placed after a word, or a root, to modify its meaning. 
JiTote.— There are many postflxts or terminations which are not now significant. These 
are letters or syllables without meaning, though once having a meaning. The poitflzas 
are placed in groups according to their signification. In the examples the xoot>partfl are 
printed in black type, and the postfixes in italics. 

able, ible, and He (L.) form adjectives, and signify 'able to be'; fit to be; 

capacity or worthiness, in a passive sense : curod^, able to be cured ; blam* 

ahUf fit to be blamed: audl^^e, able to be heard; Tisi&^ able to be seen; 

dttoUle, capable of being drawn out; fragtZ^, easily broken. 

M (Or.); Al, M, uie, AT, aiy, io, ioal, id, lie,l&A^OTY, «te^ oh (L.); iah {AB.), 
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form adjectives, and signify 'of; like; pert, to: cardiac, pert to the 
heart: celestioZ, pert, to the heavens; vemoZ, pert, to spring: human and 
humane, like man; repuhlican, pert, to a republic; Prussian, pert, to 
Prussia : commlar, pert, to a consul ; globular, like a round body : literary, 
pert, to learning; pecuniary, pert, to money: angelic, pert, to angels; 
gigantic, like a giant: astronomical, pert, to astronomy; botanical, pert, 
to botany : huniicJ, pert, to moisture or wetness ; splendic^, pert, to splendour : 
febri^, pert, to a fever ; meroanti^, pert, to merchandise : oam'nc, pert, to 
a dog ; marine, pert, to the sea : consolatory, tending to comfort; piscatory, 
pert, to fish : Chinese, pert, to China ; Siamese, pert to Siam : Vieaich, pert, 
to France; Scotch, pert to Scotland: Engli^, pert, to England; IrieA, 
pert, to Ireland. 

ftoy, age, ance, ancy, ence, ency, ment, mony, 17, tude, ty or ity, nre, y (L.); 
dom, hood, ness, ship, th (AS.); ism or asm (Gr.), form nouns, and signify 
* state, condition, or quality of being * : celibacy, state of being unmarried ; 
obduracy, state of being stubborn : bondage, state of being bound ; vassal- 
age, condition of a vassal : continuance, state of being carried on ; repent- 
ance, state of repenting : mendicancy, state of begging : freedom, state of 
being free ; martyrt^om, state of being a martyr : diligence, quality of being 
diligent : ascendency, state of having climbed up : false^o<2, state of being 
false ; widowhood, state of being a widow : barbarism, condition of a savage ; 
Bchi^m, state of being divided : enthuBia«m, state of being inspired, as by a 
god ; idiantaam, the condition of being airy and unsubstantial : agreement, 
state of being agreed ; enjoyment, state of being happy : acrimony, quality 
of being sharp ; matrimony, state of being married : deafncM, state of being 
deaf; gentlene«a, quality of being gentle: rivalry, state or condition of a 
rival ; bravery, quality of being brave : partner^Aip, state of being a partner; 
friendship, state of being friendly : mirth, state of being merry ; bread^A, 
quality of being broad: grati^uc^ quality of being thankful ; alti^t<c?e, state 
of being high: poverty, state of being poor ; activity, state of being active : 
torture, state of being tormented ; fracture, state of being broken : bigamy, 
state of having two wives ; modesty, quality of being modest. 

aoy (Gr.); ate (L.); dom, ric, ship (AS.), form nouns, and signify 'rank'; 
office ; jurisdiction ; dominion : curacy, the office of a curate ; papacy, the 
office of the Pope : protectorato, the jurisdiction of a protector; pontifical 
the jurisdiction of the Pope : dukee^om, the rank of a duke ; 'kingdom, the 
dominions of a king : bishopric, the office of a bishop : clerk^Aip, the office 
of a clerk ; professorship, the office of a professor. 

age, ion, sion or tion, ment, nre (L.), form nouns, and signify 'act of ' ; thing 
done: marriage, the act of marrying; passage, the act of passing: union, 
the act of uniting; admission, the act of admitting; incrpec^ion, the act of 
looking into : ooncealmenf, the act of hiding ; elopement, the act of running 
away secretly : imposture, the act of cheating ; departure, the act of leaving. 

age (L.); ry (AS.), form nouns, and signify 'persons or things collectively'; 
assemblage, a collection of persons; foliage, the whple body of leaves: 
gentry, the whole body of gentlemen ; peasantry, the whole bod^ <^ t3^ 
eountey people. 
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an, ant, ar, ary, aster, ate, ent, ic, ist, ite or yte, ive or iff, or (L.); ard, ei, 
iter (AS.); ist (6r.); ee, eer (F.), form nouns, and signify ' the person who 
acts or who is ' ; one who : equestrian, one who rides on horseback ; ante- 
diluvian, one who lived before the flood : vagrant, one who wanders ; litig- 
ant, one who carries on a lawsuit : scholar, one who attends school ; beggar, 
one who begs: sluggarcf, one who is idle or lazy; dnmkard, one who 
drinks intoxicants to excess: contemporary, one who lives at the same 
time; lapiday-^, one who cuts precious stones: poeta«^r, one who writes 
petty verses: delegafe, one who is sent by others; advoco^, one who 
pleads on behalf of others : refoge^, one who seeks shelter, or to whom it is 
given ; patentee, one who holds a patent: mutineer, one who rebels agaiust 
constituted authority ; pioneer, one who prepares the way for others : stud- 
ent, one who studies ; patient, one who suffers : biographer, one who writes 
lives ; draper, one who sells linen : mechanie, one who produces work by 
aid of tools or machinery ; rustic, one who is a native of the country : ocul- 
ist, one who is skilled in the cure of diseases of the eyes ; botani^^, one who 
is skilled in a knowledge of plants : favourt^, one who is favoured ; Israel- 
ite, one who is descended from Israel ; neophyte, one newly admitted, as 
into a religious order: captive, one who is taken prisoner; relative, one 
who is related by blood ; plainti/f, one who commences a suit in law against 
another : benefactor, one who confers benefits on another ; con^titor, one 
who is a candidate with others for an office : malt^tor, one who makes malt ; 
haxrister, one who pleads for others at the bar. 

ant, ent (L.), form adjectives, and signify 'being,' or having the force of 'iog' ; 
belonging to : dormant, belonging to one tl^t sleeps ; pleasant, being in a 
state that brings pleasure ; verdaTi^, being green ; elegant, being pleasing 
to good taste : belligerent, being in a state that carries on war ; pendent, 
being in a state that hangs down. 

aiy, ery, ory (L.); ry (AS.), form nouns, and signify the 'place where' or 
' place which ' : aviary, a place where birds are kept ; library, a place 
where books are kept : drapery, a place where linen goods are sold ; nursery, 
a place where children and trees are reared: factory, a place where articles 
are manufactured; dormitory, a place where persons sleep: foundry, a 
place where articles in metal are cast in moulds ; vestry, the place where 
the vestments of a church are kept. 

axy, ice, ment, mony, ory (L.), form nouns, and signify 'the thing which' : 
luminary, that which gives light ; salary, that which is paid for service : 
justice, that which is just : allTTien^, that which nourishes ; engagement, 
that which engages: patriTTiony, that which is inherited from a father; 
alimony, that which is allowed for food: territory, the district of country 
belonging to ; directory, that which or those who direct. 

ate, lent, ose, ons (L.); ful, some, y (AS.), form adjectives, and signify 'full 

of ; abundance: desolate, fall of grief; passional, fall of passion: deceit- 

fulf full of deceit; iojful, full of joy: virufen^, full of poison; violent, full 

of the unnatural exercise of force : verbose, full of words ; jocose, full of 

jokes : beauteous, full of beauty ; igneoti^, full of fire : toilsome, full of toil ; 

gladsoTue, full ofgladneaa : cloudy, full of clouds ; flowery, full of flowers. 
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ate, ly, ish (L.); iae or ize (6r.); en (AS.), form verbs, and signify * to make ' ; 
to put ; to take : animal, to put life into ; eradicate, to take up by the 
roots : moisten, to make moist ; deepen, to make deep : qnal^, to make 
fit; forti/y, to make strong: embeUuA, to make beautiful; pnblwA, to 
make public: fertilise, to make fruitful; apologue, to make an apology. 
de, cnle, nle, el or le (L.); en, kin, let, et or ot, ling, ock, y or ie (AS.), form 
nouns, and signify ' little ' ; diminution : icicle, a little conical mass of ice ; 
cantic2e, a little song: animalct^fe, a very little creature; reticule, a little 
net : f^ohule, a little globe ; pilule, a little pill : latche/, a little sack or bag ; 
tickle, a little 8C3rthe : chicken, a little fowl ; kitten, a little cat : "iarnhkin, 
a little lamb ; pipiHn, a small earthen boiler: bracefe^, a little brace or band 
for the arm; leaffe^, a little leaf: coronet, a little crown; tarred, a little 
tower; ballot, a little ball used in voting: seedling, a little plant raised 
from a seed ; gosZin^, a little goose : hillocl;, a little hill ; bulloci;, a young 
bull : Willy or Willte, Uttle WilHam ; laaete, a Uttle lass. 
el, le (AS.), form nouns, and signify * that which ' : ehove^ an instr. for shoving 

among earth : settle, that which forms a seat. 
en (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'made of*; belonging to: earthen, 
made of earth ; golden, made of gold ; heathen, belonging to those dwelling 
on the heath — that is, those not knowing the true God. 
erly, ward or wards (AS.), foim adverbs, and signify 'direction of : southerZy, 
in the direction of the south ; northerly, in the direction of the north : 
homei^^ard, in the direction of home; heAveDward, in the direction of 
heaven, 
em (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'direction to or from' : southern, in 

the direction of the south ; western, in the direction of the west, 
escent, forming adjectives, and escence, forming nouns (L.), signify 'growing' ; 
becoming: convale^enl, growing in health: convale^ence, the state of 
growing in health: patre«cenl, becoming putrid: pntreecence, the state of 
becoming putrid. 
icB, ism (Gr.); ry (AS.); nre (L.), form nouns, and signify 'things relating to,* 
as to an art or science; the practice, system, doctrines, or peculiarities of: 
optica, things relating to the science of seeing ; mathematics, things relating 
to the science of magnitudes : Calvinism, the doctrines of Calvin ; patrioUem, 
the conduct of a patriot : sorcery, things relating to the art of a sorcerer ; 
cookery, things relating to the urt of a cook : agriculture, things relating ' 
to the art of tilling the ground; sculpture, things relating to the art of 
chitelling or carving on stone. 
ish, like, ly (AS.), form adjectives, and signify 'like' ; becoming: hojish, like 
a boy ; toolUh, like a fool : gentlemanlii(;e, like a gentleman ; wexUke, becom- 
ing a warrior: brotherly, becoming a ^brother; Mendly, becoming a 
friend. 
Ish (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'little* ; somewhat: brownieA, a little 

brown ; brackisA, somewhat salt ; feverish, somewhat afiected with fever. 
ive (L.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'able to do, or doing' ; capacity in an 
active sense: cohesive, able to stick together ; expanaitje,^^\&\»«^'»^^s^i^ 
Idn (AS.) forms atyectives, and sigui&ea 'Ut^iXft* \ Amb^Acww^ ^\ije(^&\«ss5a. 
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an, ant, ar, ary, aster, ate, ent, ic, ist, ite or yte, ive or iflf, or (L.); ard, er,' 
•ter (AS.); i** (Gr.); ee, eer (F.), form nouns, and signify * the person who 
acts or who is ' ; one who : equestrian, one who rides on horseback ; ante- 
diluvian, one who lived before the flood : vagrant, one who wanders ; litig- 
ant, one who carries on a lawsuit : scholar, one who attends school ; heggar, 
one who begs: slnggarcf, one who is idle or lazy; dxjinkard, one who 
drinks intoxicants to excess: contemporary, one who lives at the same 
time ; lapiday-^, one who cuts precious stones : poeta«^er, one who writes 
petty verses: delegafe, one who is sent by others; advoco^, one who 
pleads on behalf of others : refngetf, one who seeks shelter, or to whom it is 
given ; patentee, one who holds a patent: mutineer, one who rebels against 
constituted authority ; pioneer, one who prepares the way for others : stud- 
ent, one who studies ; patieTi^, one who suffers : biographer, one who writes 
lives ; draper, one who sells linen : mechanie, one who produces work by 
aid of tools or machinery ; rustic, one who is a native of the country : ocul- 
ist, one who is skilled in the cure of diseases of the eyes ; botani^^, one who 
is skilled in a knowledge of plants : fSavourt^, one who is favoured ; Israel- 
is one who is descended from Israel ; neoph^^ one newly admitted, as 
into a religious order: captive, one who is taken prisoner; relative, one 
who is related by blood ; "plainUff, one who commences a suit in law against 
another : benefctotor, one who confers benefits on another ; competitor, one 
who is a candidate with others for an office : malt^^er, one who makes malt ; 
Ymrriater, one who pleads for others at the bar. 

ant, ent (L.), form adjectives, and signify 'being,' or having the force of *ing' ; 
belonging to : dormant, belonging to one tl^at sleeps ; pleasant, being in a 
state that brings pleasure ; verdant, being green ; elegant, being pleasing 
to good taste : belligerent, being in a state that carries on war ; pendent, 
being in a state that hangs down. 

aiy, ery, cry (L.); ry (AS.), form nouns, and signify the 'place whei-e* or 
'place which': aviary, a place where birds are kept; library, a place 
where books are kept : drapery, a place where linen goods are sold ; nursery, 
a place where children and trees are reared: factory, a place where articles 
are manufsu^tured ; dormitory, a place where persons sleep: foundry, a 
place where articles in metal are cast in moulds ; vestry, the place where 
the vestments of a church are kept. 

axy, ice, ment, mony, ory (L.), form nouns, and signify 'the thing which' : 
luminary, that which gives light ; salary, that which is paid for service : 
justice, that which is just : BMment, that which nourishes ; engagenzen^, 
that which engages: patrimony, that which is inherited from a father; 
alimony, that which is allowed for food: territory, the district of country 
belonging to ; directory, that which or those who direct. 

ate, lent, ose, ous (L.); ful, some, y (AS.), form adjectives, and signify 'full 

of* ; abundance: desolate, full of grief; passionate, full of passion: deceit- 

/ttZ,'full of deceit; joy/w^ full of joy: virufen^, full of poison; viofcn^, full 

of the unnatural exercise of force: verbose, full of words; joco«e, full of 

Jokea: beauteous, full of beauty ; igneotw, full of fire : toilsome, full of toil ; 

gladsoTne, full ofgladnesB: cloudy, Ml oi clouds-, flowery, full of flowers. 
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ate, ly, ish (L.); iae or ize (Gr.); en (AS.), form verbs, and signify * to make ' ; 
to put ; to take : animal, to put life into ; eradioote, to take up by the 
roots : moisten, to make moist ; deepen, to make deep : quali/^, to make 
fit; fortify, to make strong: embeUuA, to make beautiful; pnblwA, to 
make public: fertilise, to make fruitful ; apologia, to make an apology. 
de, cnle, ule, el or le (L. ); en, kin, let, et or ot, ling, cok, y or ie (AS.), form 
nouns, and signify ' little ' ; diminution : icicle, a little conical mass of ice ; 
cantic2e, a little song: animalct^fe, a very little creature; reticule, a little 
net : f^ohule, a little globe ; pHule, a little pill : latche/, a little sack or bag ; 
sickle, a little scythe : chicken, a little fowl ; kitten, a little cat: lambl»n, 
a little lamb ; pipiHn, a small earthen boiler: bracelet, a little brace or band 
for the arm; leaflet, a little leaf: ooxone^, a little crown; tarred, a littlo* 
tower; ballot, a little ball used in voting: seedling, a little plant raised 
from a seed ; gosZin^, a little goose : hillocl;, a little hill ; bulloei;, a young 
bull : Willy or Willte, Uttle WilUam ; lassie, a Uttle kss. 
el, le (AS.), form nouns, and signify ' that which ' : shove^ an instr. for shoving 

among earth : settle, that which forms a seat. 
en (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'made of; belonging to: earthen, 
made of earth ; golden, made of gold ; heathen, belonging to those dwelling 
on the heath — that is, those not knowing the true God. 
erly, ward or wards (AS.), form adverbs, and signify 'direction of : southerly, 
in the direction of the south ; northerly, in the direction of the north : 
homeward, in the direction of home; heAyenward, in the direction of 
heaven. 
em (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'direction to or from' : southern, in 

the direction of the south ; western, in the direction of the west, 
escent, forming adjectives, and escence, forming nouns (L.), signify 'growing' ; 
becoming: convale^cenl, growing in health: convale^ence, the state of 
growing in health : patre«cenl, becoming putrid : putreecence, the state of 
becoming putrid. 
ice, ism (Gr.); ry (AS.); nre (L.), form nouns, and signify 'things relating to,* 
as to an art or science ; the practice, system, doctrines, or peculiarities of: 
optica, things relating to the science of seeing ; mathematics, things relating 
to the science of magnitudes : Calvinism, the doctrines of Calvin ; patriotiem, 
the conduct of a patriot: sorcery, things relating to the art of a sorcerer; 
cookery, things relating to the art of a cook : agriculture, things relating ' 
to the art of tilling the ground; sculpture, things relating to the art of 
chitelling or carving on stone. 
ish, like, ly (AS.), form adjectives, and signify 'like' ; becoming: hoyish, like 
a boy ; tooliah, like a fool : gentlemanl»i&e, like a gentleman ; warlij&e, becom- 
ing a warrior: brotherly, becoming a ^brother; Mendly, becoming a 
friend. 
Ish (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'little' ; somewhat: hrownish, a little 

brown ; bracktsA, somewhat salt ; feverwA, somewhat afiected with fever. 
ive (L.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'able to do, or doing ' ; capacity in an 

active sense: cohesive, able to stick together •, ex^B^aAawve^ vWifc\»«^'»^^s^5^ 
kin (AS.) forms a^'ectives, and signifiea *\itt\ft' •,\mdMcw^ ^\iJev^a^s!^ss^a. 
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an, ant| ar, ary, aster, ate, ent, ic, ist, ite or yte, ive or iff, or (L.); ard, ei, 
Iter (AS.); ist (Gr.); ee, eer (F.), form nouns, and signify ' the person who 
acts or who is ' ; one who : eqnestrian, one who rides on horseback ; ante- 
diluvian, one who lived before the flood : vagrant, one who wanders ; litig- 
ant, one who carries on a lawsuit : scholar, one who attends school ; beggar, 
one who begs: sLnggard, one who is idle or lazy; dxxmkard, one who 
drinks intoxicants to excess: contemporary, one who lives at the same 
time; lapiday-^, one who cuts precious stones: poeta«^r, one who writes 
petty verses: delegafe, one who is sent by others; advocate, one who 
pleads on behalf of others : refugee, one who seeks shelter, or to whom it is 
given ; patentee, one who holds a patent: mutineer, one who rebels against 
constituted authority ; pioneer, one who prepares the way for others : stud- 
ent, one who studies ; patieTi^, one who suffers : biographer, one who writes 
lives ; draper, one who sells linen : mechanie, one who produces work by 
aid of tools or machinery ; rostic, one who is a native of the country : ocnl- 
ist, one who is skilled in the cure of diseases of the eyes ; botani^^, one who 
is skilled in a knowledge of plants : favourt^, one who is favoured ; Israel- 
is one who is descended from Israel ; neoph^^e, one newly admitted, as 
into a religious order: captive, one who is taken prisoner; relative, one 
who is related by blood ; plainti/f, one who commences a suit in law against 
another : benefactor, one who confers benefits on another ; con^etitor, one 
who is a candidate with others for an office : malt^^er, one who makes malt ; 
\iaxrister, one who pleads for others at the bar. 

ant, ent (L.), form adjectives, and signify 'being,' or having the force of 'ing' ; 
belonging to : doxmoTi^, belonging to one tl^at sleeps ; pleasant, being in a 
state that brings pleasure ; verdant, being green ; elegant, being pleasing 
to good taste : belligerent, being in a state that carries on war ; pendent, 
being in a state that hangs down. 

aiy, ery, ory (L.); ry (AS.), form nouns, and signify the 'place where* or 
* place which ' : aviary, a place where birds are kept ; library, a place 
where books are kept : drapery, a place where linen goods are sold ; nursery, 
a place where children and trees are reared : factory, a place where articles 
are manufactured; dormitory, a place where persons sleep: foundry, a 
place where articles in metal are cast in moulds ; vestry, the place where 
the vestments of a church are kept. 

ary, ice, ment, mony, ory (L.), form nouns, and signify 'the thing which* : 
luminary, that which gives light ; salary, that which is paid for service : 
justice, that which is just : allTTien^, that which nourishes ; engagement, 
that which engages: patriTTiony, that which is inherited from a father; 
alimony, that which is allowed for food: territoT^, the district of country 
belonging to ; directory, that which or those who direct. 

ate, lent, ose, ous (L.); ful, some, y (AS.), form adjectives, and signify 'full 

of ; abundance: desolate, full of grief; passionate, full of passion: deceit- 

ful, full of deceit; iojful, full of joy: virufen^, full of poison; viofen^, full 

of the unnatural exercise of force : verbose, full of words ; joco«e, full of 

Jakea : beauteoti^, full of beauty ; igneoM«, full of fire : toUsome, full of toil ; 

gladsoTne, full ofgladneaa : cloudy, full of clouds ; flowery, full of flowers. 
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ate^ ly, ish (L.); iae or ize (6r.); en (AS.)> form verbs, and signify ' to make ' ; 
to put ; to take : animal, to put life into ; eradicate, to take np by the 
roots : moisten^ to make moist ; deepen, to make deep : qualVV* ^ make 
fit; fortify, to make strong: embeUuA, to make beautiful; publwA, to 
make public: fertilise, to make fruitful ; apologia, to make an apology. 
de, cnle, ule, el or le (L.); en, kin, let, et or ot, ling, ook, y or ie (AS.), form 
nouns, and signify 'little ' ; diminution : icicle, a little conical mass of ice; 
canticle, a little song: animalcufe, a very little creature; reticule, a little 
net : t^ohule, a little globe ; pilule, a little pill : latche/, a little sack or bag ; 
tickle, a little sc3rtlie : chicken, a little fowl ; kitten, a little cat : lambl»n, 
a little lamb ; pipitin, a small earthen boiler: bracelet, a little brace or band 
for the arm; leaffe^, a little leaf: coronet, a little crown; tarred, a littlo* 
tower; ballot, a little ball used in voting: seedUng, a little plant raised 
from a seed ; gosZin^, a little goose : hillocl;, a little hill ; bulloci;, a young 
bull : WiUy or Willie, little WilUam ; laaete, a little kss. 
el, le (AS.), form nouns, and signify ' that which ' : shove^ an instr. for shoving 

among earth : settle, that which forms a seat. 
en (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'made of; belonging to: earthen, 
made of earth ; golden, made of gold ; heathen, belonging to those dwelling 
on the heath — ^that is, those not knowing the true God. 
erly, ward or wards (AS.), foim adverbs, and signify 'direction of : BOutherZy, 
in the direction of the south ; northerly, in the direction of the north : 
homei^^anl, in the direction of home; hea,Yenward, in the direction of 
heaven, 
em (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'direction to or from' : Bouthem, in 

the direction of the south ; western, in the direction of the west, 
eseent, forming adjectives, and escence, forming nouns (L.), signify 'growing' ; 
becoming: convalescent, growing in health: convale^ence, the state of 
growing in health : paixescerU, becoming putrid : putrescence, the state of 
becoming putrid. 
icB, ism (Gr.); ry (AS.); nre (L.), form nouns, and signify 'things relating to,' 
as to an art or science ; the practice, system, doctrines, or peculiarities of: 
optics, things relating to the science of seeing ; mathematics, things relating 
to the science of magnitudes : Calvinism, the doctrines of Calvin ; patriotism^ 
the conduct of a patriot: sorcery, things relating to the art of a sorcerer; 
cookery, things relating to the art of a cook : agriculture, things relating 
to the art of tilling the ground; sculpture, things relating to the art of 
duelling or carving on stone. 
igh, like, ly (AS.), form adjectives, and signify 'like' ; becoming: boyisA, like 
a boy ; foolisA, like a fool : gentlemanlti(;e, like a gentleman ; waxUke, becom* 
ing a warrior: brotherly, becoming a ^brother; friendly, becoming a 
friend. 
Iflh (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'little' ; somewhat: brownish, a little 

brown ; brackisA, somewhat salt ; feverisA, somewhat affected with fever. 
ive (L.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'able to do, or doing ' ; capacity in an 

active sense: cohesive, able to stick together •, eT3^waawe,vJJ^'^\ft«^'«s^^s^i^ 
kin (AS.) forms a^'ectives, and signifiea •\it\lft' \ \Kns&ikiww^ ^\ijeCifc\«ssJo. 
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an, ant, ar, ary, aster, ate, ent, ic, ist, ite or yte, ive or iff, or (L.); ard, ei,' 
iter (AS.); ist (Gr.); ee, eer (F.), form nouns, and signify ' the person who 
acts or who is ' ; one who : eqnestrian, one who rides on horseback ; ante- 
diluvian, one who lived before the flood : vagrant, one who wanders ; litig- 
ant, one who carries on a lawsuit : Bcholar, one who attends school ; heggar, 
one who begs: alnggarcf, one who is idle or lazy; drunkare^, one who 
drinks intoxicants to excess: oontemporar^, one who lives at the same 
time; lapiday^, one who cuts precious stones: poeta«^r, one who writes 
petty verses: delegafe, one who is sent by others; advoco^, one who 
pleads on behalf of others : refugee, one who seeks shelter, or to whom it is 
given ; patentee, one who holds a patent: mutineer, one who rebels against 
constituted authority ; pioneer, one who prepares the way for others : stud- 
ent, one who studies ; patient, one who suffers : biographer, one who writes 
lives ; draper, one who sells linen : mechanie, one who produces work by 
aid of tools or machinery; rustic, one who is a native of the country : ocul- 
istf one who is skilled in the cure of diseases of the eyes ; botani^^, one who 
is skilled in a knowledge of plants : favourt^, one who is favoured ; Israel- 
is one who is descended from Israel ; neoph^^ one newly admitted, as 
into a religious order: captive, one who is taken prisoner; relative, one 
who is related by blood ; plainti/f, one who commences a suit in law against 
another : benefactor, one who confers benefits on another ; competitor, one 
who is a candidate with others for an office : maltetor, one who makes malt ; 
bandar, one who pleads for others at the bar. 

ant, ent (L.), form adjectives, and signify 'being,' or having the force of 'ing ' ; 
belonging to : dormant, belonging to one tl^at sleeps ; pleasant, being in a 
state that brings pleasure; verdant, being green; elegant, being pleasing 
to good taste : belligerent, being in a state that carries on war ; pendent, 
being in a state that hangs down. 

aiy, ery, ory (L.); ry (AS.), form nouns, and signify the 'place where' or 
* place which ' : aviary, a place where birds are kept ; library, a place 
where books are kept : drapery, a place where linen goods are sold ; nursery, 
a place where children and trees are reared: factory, a place where articles 
are manufactured; dormitory, a place where persons sleep: foundry, a 
place where articles in metal are cast in moulds ; vestry, the place where 
the vestments of a church are kept. 

try, ice, ment, mony, ory (L.), form nouns, and signify 'the thing which' : 
luminary, that which gives light ; salary, that which is paid for service : 
justice, that which is just : aliTTien^, that which nourishes ; engagement, 
that which engages: patriTTiony, that which is inherited from a father; 
alimony, that which is allowed for food: territoT^, the district of country 
belonging to ; directory, that which or those who direct. 

ate, lent, ose, ous (L.); ful, some, y (AS.), form adjectives, and signify 'full 

of ; abundance: desolate, full of grief; passional full of passion: deceit- 

ful, full of deceit; ^jftd, full of joy: virufen^, full of poison ; violent, full 

of the unnatural exercise of force : verbose, full of words ; Jocose, full of 

jokes : beauteoti^, full of beauty ; igneous, full of fire : toilsome, full of toil ; 

gladsoTne, full of gladness : cloudy, fall of clouds ; flowery, full of flowers. 
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ate^ ly, ish (L.); iae or ize (6r.); en (AS.)» form verbs, and signify * to make ' ; 
to put ; to take : animal, to put life into ; eradioote, to take np by the 
roots : moist^n^ to make moist ; deepen, to make deep : quali/^, to make 
fit; forti/y, to make strong: embeUuA, to make beautiful; pnblwA, to 
make public: fertilwe, to make fruitful ; apologia, to make an apology. 
de, cnle, ule, el or le (L. ); en, kin, let, et or ot, ling, ook, y or ie (AS.), form 
nouns, and signify ' little ' ; diminution : icicle, a little conical mass of ice ; 
cantic2e, a little song: animalct^fe, a very little creature; reticule, a little 
net : f^ohule, a little globe ; pilule, a little pill : latche/, a little sack or bag ; 
sickle, a little scythe : chicken, a little fowl ; kitten, a little cat : lamblrtfi, 
a little lamb ; pipiHn, a small earthen boiler: bracelet, a little brace or band 
for the arm; leaflet, a little leaf: coronet, a little crown; tarred, a littlo* 
tower; ballot, a little ball used in voting: BeedUng, a little plant raised 
from a seed ; gosZin^, a little goose : hillocl;, a little hill ; bullaci;, a young 
bull : Willy or Willie, Uttle WilHam ; lasBte, a Uttle kss. 
el, le (AS.)> form nouns, and signify 'that which ' : ahove^ an instr. for shoving 

among earth : settle, that which forms a seat. 
en (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'made of; belonging to: earthen, 
made of earth ; golden, made of gold ; heathen, belonging to those dwelling 
on the heath — ^that is, those not knowing the true God. 
erly, ward or wards (AS.), foim adverbs, and signify 'direction of : BOutherZy, 
in the direction of the south ; northerly, in the direction of the north : 
homei^^anl, in the direction of home; heavenward^ in the direction of 
heaven, 
em (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'direction to or from' : Bouthem, in 

the direction of the south ; western, in the direction of the west, 
eseent, forming adjectives, and escence, forming nouns (L.), signify 'growing' ; 
becoming: convale^cenl, growing in health: convale^ence, the state of 
growing in health : patre«cenl, becoming putrid : putreecence, the state of 
becoming putrid. 
icB, ism (Gr.); ry (AS.); nre (L.), form nouns, and signify 'things relating to,* 
as to an art or science; the practice, system, doctrines, or peculiarities of: 
optica, things relating to the science of seeing ; mathematics, things relating 
to the science of magnitudes : Calvinism, the doctrines of Calvin ; patriotiem, 
the conduct of a patriot: sorcery, things relating to the art of a sorcerer; 
cookery, things relating to the art of a cook : agrioulture, things relating ' 
to the art of tilling the ground; sculpture, things relating to the art of 
chitelling or carving on stone. 
ish, like, ly (AS.), form adjectives, and signify 'like* ; becoming: hojish, like 
a boy ; foolieA, like a fool : gentlemanlti(;e, like a gentleman ; mxUkey becom- 
ing a warrior: brotherly, becoming a ^brother; Mendly, becoming a 
friend. 
Ish (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'little* ; somewhat: brownieA, a little 

brown ; brackisA, somewhat salt ; feverisA, somewhat affected with fever. 
ive (L.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'able to do, or doing' ; capacity in an 
active sense: cohesive, able to stick together ; expansive^ Q.bU.t/;^%^^^&.^sQ^ 
kin (AS.) forms atyectives, and signi&ea •Ut\l^* \ Absb^Ic^ ^\iJeOi&^s«s5a, 
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leflB (AS.) forms adjectives, and signifies 'privation'; without: guHtlega, 

without guilt; lireath28M, without breath. 
ly (AS.) forms adverbs, and signifies 'manner ' : honestly, in an honest manner; 

candidZy, in a candid manner ; jnst/y, in a just manner, 
oid (Gr.), forming nouns and adjectives, and denoting 'likeness * ; resemblance : 

tpherou^, resemblance to a sphere. 
teen (AS.) forma nouns, and signifies 'ten to be added ' — as fonr^;i, ten to be 

added to four. 
tj (AS.) forms nouns, and signifies 'ten to be multiplied into'— as in seventy, 

ten to be multiplied into seven, 
ways, also wise (AS.), form adverbs, and signify ' manner' : eiouwise, in a cross 

manner; likeiPtM^ in like manner: lengthtooys, in the direction or manner 

of its length. 



THE END 
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